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American Federationist. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 


OF THE TRADE 


Vou. IV. 


“O, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.” —Keats 


The Negro: His Relation to Southern 
Industry. 
BY WILL H. WINN, COLUMBUS, GA. 

The oration at the celebration of Emancipation 
Day at Columbus, Ga., was delivered by Richard 
R. Wright, head of the State college for negroes, 
and one of the best informed representatives of 
his race in Georgia. Referring to the importance 
of the negro to the South, and the evidence of his 
progress, he said : 

‘*We care for our sick; we bury our dead; we 
build our churches; we are supporting our min- 
isters ; we are rearing our families; we are edu- 
eating our children, and we are gaining property. 
In the South we are doing 57 per cent. of the 
agricultural work and over 90 per cent. of the 
manual and domestic services; we are doing for 
the South over one thousand million dollars’ worth 
of work every year at lower wages than is paid to 
any other class of laborers in America. We are 
doing this without strikes and without labor or- 
ganizations and riots. It is admitted that’we are 
the most peaceable and patient laborers in the 
world.”’ 

No one with a knowledge of the negro’s condi- 
tion in the South will question the above state- 
ments. While his percentage of labor shows a 
tendency to decrease in the agricultural districts, 
the negro is making rapid advances in the me- 
chanical industries of the South—a fact due, in 
great measure, to the conditions described in the 
closing sentence of the quotation. 

Practical and general trade organization among 
the negroes of the Gulf States has never been at- 
attempted, to my knowledge, and were the initia- 
tive to begin at once, with all the forces at our 
| command, it would be a matter of doubt to many 
minds if the dawn of the 20th century would 
Witness any material progress. 

While there are many exceptions, of course, to 
/ the general rule, it is a fact patent to every ob- 
| Serving man who has studied the negro from con- 
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tact that as a race, he does not give evidence of a 
possession of those peculiarities of temperament 
such as patriotism, sympathy, sacrifice, etc., which 
are peculiar to most of the Caucasian race, and 
which alone make an organization of the character 
and complicity of the modern trade union possi- 
ble—-sufficiently to warrant a hope that his condi- 
tion might be improved by organization corres- 
ponding with the good results obtained through 
white organization. 

Those well-meaning but misguided philanthrop- 
ists (and others) who would attempt a solution of 
the negro problem in the South on the supposition 
that his character, hie needs and adaptabilities are 
similar to those of the white race, do not appear 
to take into consideration certain well-known 
traits of negro character, prominent among which 
is his distrust of his fellows in black and his deep- 
seated prejudice against the white workingman, 
the ignorance of the adults, and his abandoned 
and reckless disposition. I said that there were 
many exceptions to this, but, as applicable to the 
race, the truthfulness of the above is universally 
recognized in the South, and may be easily veri- 
fied. 

It would be well for all union men, irrespective 
of section or opinion, to understand correctly the 
negroe’s position in the Southern labor movement, 
as, I believe, he is yet to bring about a complete 
readjustment of the Southern industrial problem. 
We must deal honestly and fearlessly with condi- 
tions as they are, and not as we would have them 
be. 

At present the negro has a decided advantage 
over the white man in the Southern industrial 
field. There is but little if any excuse for an idle 
negro. If hecannot find employment in the cities, 
there is always an opening in the country—farmers 
sometimes having to hold out extra inducements 
to obtain his labor, as they much prefer him to the 
white man. In most of the cities he has a practi- 
cal monopoly in such trades as carpentering, 
bricklaying, blacksmithing, ete. He does the bulk 
of the labor at cotton warehouses, compresses, 
lumber and saw mills. Porters, hotel and restau- 
rant waiters, domestics, coachmen and drivers, 
longshoremen, river hands, corporation hands, 
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firemen and tenders of stationary engines, ‘“‘day 
laborers,” etc., etc.—the bulk of them are negroes. 
Why? Simply because he works for what he can 
get, as many hours as may be required of him, 
and is the happiest and most contented individual 
imaginable. Now who ever heard of a contented 
people descanting upon burdensome conditions? 
Is not the “‘agitator’’—-he who points out and re- 
bukes error and injustice—the forerunner of re- 
form? And what reform, pray, came about except 
through the workings of the inseperables—discon- 
tent and agitation? 

Outside a few of the more skilled and organized 
trades, if a body of workmen generate sufficient 
temerity to ask for less hours or an advance in 
wages, the Goliath in command has only to utter 
the magical word “ negroes!’’ to drive them back 
into the ruts in fear, and trembling for their posi- 
tions. The fact of their not being organized is a 
sufficient comment on their submissiveness ; they 
know that, in addition to the swarms of white men 
that may be “‘shooed” up from the farms, where 
5-cent cotton has played hide and seek with their 
appetites, there are also hordes of negroes ready to 
drop the plow-shares for work at almost any 
price in town for the sake of the education which 
the State gratuitously offers theirchildren. There 
is hardly any sacrifice of the comforts that the 
negro will not willingly and cheerfully make in 
order to educate his children—very commendable, 
indeed, but alas for expectations! the records show 
an increase of crime along with it. 

I will say, also, that some of their distinguished 
educators have developed quite as much oratorical 
ability in denouncing and villifying ‘the trade 
unions as they have business sagacity in disposing 
of the large school and charitable donations from 
the iand ofthe Puritan, in distilling into the young 
hopefuls a sense of equality and even superiority 
over the ‘* poor white trash’’ and ‘factory tads,”’ 
(euphemisms easily recognizable by all who have 
journeyed Southward). And the ease and dexter- 
ity with which they continue to elongate the 
philanthropic leg forms a study in metaphysics. 

Recently, several hundred white textile em- 
ployes have been discharged to make room for 
the negro, on the plea of economy. Cotton mills 
have a way of going to the cheapest market for 
labor. Itis the opinion of many that, in the no 
distant future, unless the unforseen should happen, 
negroes will be worked almost exclusively in the 
cotton mills of the South—and then what? But 
that’s another subject. 

I have myself participated in the organization of 
several unions that were, in time, forced to dis- 
band because their members could not procure 
work at a union wage in the face of negro compe- 
tition. Unfortunately, there are but few unions 
in the South which have the negro as an active 
competitor that can truly lay claim to stability; and 
inasmuch as he is an active competitor in 90 per 


cent. of Southern industry it would appear that 
time and money spent in a general organization of 
white workingmen is, at best, experimental—not- 
withstanding that there are industries which public 
sentiment will not permit the negro to engage in 
that are not organized, but which should and could 
be had we the organizers with time and money to 
accomplish it. 

I shall not attempt to discuss a general organi- 
zation of the Southern negro. In a few local 
instances it might and doubtless has proven ad- 
vantageous, but, generally speaking, I doubt if 
there be a hundred native Southerners who would 
seriously entertain such a proposition; and as 
these believe, so would the people of other sec- 
tions doubtlessly believe with like information on 
the subject. Public sentiment (an all-powerful 
factor in such matters) argues that it is impracti- 
cable, if not impossible, and altogether out of 
question, albeit with a due respect for those of 


‘different ideas, whose environment, possibly, is 


not black and yellow on the horizon. 

But even admitting as possible a thorough or- 
ganization of the negroes, it is hardly probable 
that the white workers generally could be induced 
to recognize them as union men—that is, brothers 
in a common cause—and without such recognition 
or federation or understanding between the two 
organized races whereby concerted action might 
be engendered, I submit that organization would 
be worse than worthless. 

From a Southern view, colonization would bea 
practical and mutually agreeable solution of the 
negro-labor problem. Bishop Turner, of this State, 
and many others of the prominent negro divines 
and educators, all over the South, favor the emi- 
gration or colonization scheme, and are now work- 
ing to that end in favor of the negro republic of 
Liberia. The only opposition these men encounter 
is from the capitalistic class (of course), and its 
chief tool—a hireling press. The negroes them- 
selves are friendly to the proposition, as witnessed 
by the fact that some 19,000 of them have emi- 
grated to the black republic, although the pros- 
perity of Liberia has been very obvious, it is a poor 
country; its climate is bad, and its native sur- 
roundings unfavorable to the purpose. 

The country most suitable in every respect, and 
at present the most available for negro coloniza- 
tion, is Cuba, ‘Queen of the Antilles,” and the 
garden spot of the continent. There the negro 
would thrive and prosper as he would nowhere 
else on earth. And with this end in view the 
United States might well afford to put an end to 
the horrible conditions now prevalent on that un 
happy isle. I believe 90 per cent. of the Southern 
negroes would hail with delight this opportunity. 

And the white toilers of the South, once freed 
from this disorganizing competition and a conse- 
quent wage and hour system the most demoraliz- 
ing of any section of America, would easily demand 
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and receive a just compensation for a reasonable 
amount of labor. 

Reader, this article is not intended to influence 
your opinion against the negro. No fair-minded 
man would blame him for that which he cannot 
help, considering that he, like all humanity, de- 
rives his natural character from a source which we 
dare not assail. I would place him on a higher 
level, open his way for greater possibilities and re- 
joice with him in his happiness, but I would also 
help those whom his competition unwittingly in- 
jures. 

I have thus laid before you an unprejudiced 
statement of the negro’s position in the southern 
industrial problem. 


Cynicalities. 
BY A. L. LEITCH. 

Following the miners’ strike we are liable to 
. bear the affliction of the perennial “ political ac- 
tion’? epidemic. There is nothing so trying to 
one’s patience. Political action as a side issue is 
all very well, but he who believes that any bene- 
ficial action can result to the working people 
through politics has yet to learn that “his inher- 
itance lies within himself.’’ Under better condi- 
tions, with workingmen thoroughly organized and 
holding their union cards as something more than a 
mere guarantee of a few cents betterment in wages, 
political action would be advisable and naturally 
follow in the line of progress ; the present status 
of society precludes success ; politics is but a net- 
work of sewers dumping the scum of creation into 
legislative halls, with here and there a good man, 
who is soon besmirched. 

You cannot beat the rascals at their own game. 

* * 

Charity, they say, coversa multitudeof sins. The 
pawnbroker loans you a few coins of the realm on 
your watch—at 60 per cent. interest. That’s char- 
ity. At least, that is the kind of charity tossed to 
the working people by many “ employers of labor.”’ 
A leading merchant last fall discharged all his 
employes who did not think and vote as he did ; 
the street car companies of a large city did like- 
wise; a large manufacturer, who once honored 
Washington by appearing there as Congressman, 
not so much to serve the interest of his constitu- 
ents as to assist in putting through a tin-plate 
scheme, prefers that his employes attend the 
same church that he does, and his employes 
“*see’’ the preference—with a job attached thereto. 
And why not? As these employers briefly put it: 
What would the poor devils do, did not the chari- 
table run stores, workshops, mines, factories, and 
street cars, thus giving a vast ‘number of people 
opportunities to earn a living—at about 40 per 
cent. of what they earn! 

Now comes Mr. Vanderbilt with another bone, 
minus marrow and meat. Having purchased some 


50,000 acres in North Carolina, he puts the natives 
to work clearing the land and creating an Old 
World baronial empire—at 40 centsaday. That’s 
charity. Cash is ‘‘mighty skearce’’ here in the 
South, and straightway Mr. V. becomes a savior 
of society. Whenever he visits his empire the 
news is telegraphed along the line and thousands 
turn out to genuflex to the private palace car 
flashing by. And why not? Somehow or another 
the independent farmers in bis district have grad- 
ually become his “‘ tenants at pleasure,” and thou- 
sands have not a footing on God’s earth or a right 
to breathe the air but through the charity of Mr. 
Vanderbilt—and 60 per cent. interest. 
% * x 

Were I asked what I considered the worst evil of 
present society, I would unhesitatingly answer : 
The greed for gain. It is a poisonous fungus per- 
meating every strata of society, forcing upon mil- 
lions the pitiful struggle for existence, from which 
springs an interminable train of evils; not the 
least of which is the turning of little children from 
the schools into the mines, factories and work- 
shops, thus creating a class of criminals—or, rather, 
‘‘enemies of society ’’—by brutalizing men, women 
and children through ignorance. And society pays 
the penalty by being forced to keep an ever- 
increasing standing army of police, detectives and 
militia for self-defense. 

States wherein monumental fortunes have been 
raised by these means, with an empire of ignor- 
ance and misery at their base, have all shared the 
same fate. Thus Rome fell, and but the Colisseum 
stands as a grim reminder that the working class 
will not always butcher each other for a ‘‘ Roman 
holiday.” 

The end comes when the ratio of les miserables 
exceeds those who can be bribed to ‘protect so- 
ciety ’’—meaning in this case, the profit-mongers. 
Then we may not awake some fine morning to 
find ourselves famous, as did Byron, but to find 
Society in the midst of a cyclone that will blow 
the roof from the Temple of Mammon and play 
sad havoc with the little pagoda idols we are wont 
to venerate. Staid and venerable ‘‘Captains of 
Industry ” may have to drop their mantles of dig- 
nity for the nonce, and dance to the tune of a new 
Carmagnole. 

I am not advocating revolution a la Chicago 
convention. While I sincerely hope that Brother 
Bannister et al. may ‘go down in history,’’ when 
I hunt bear I want something in my cartridge-box 
more substantial than wind. 


The Boot and Shoe Workers Union has gained 
a victory in Brockton, Mass., over one of the larg- 
est combinations of shoe manufacturers in the 
east. Mr. Tobin, President of the National Union, 
says: ‘Our victory was most complete in the con- 
test against the Chase Lasting Machine Co. 

We struck about 50 factories in six towns and 
cities, and our men without exception responded 
and remained firm until victory was ours.” 
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Surcease. 


The Sabbath is rest for body and mind 
To fit them for highest duty ; 

To worship and serve in spiritand truth, 
Rejoice in the mission of beauty. 


The Sabbath was made to sever the chain 
That bends to the sordid hurden, 

And lift from the brow the dark cloud of care, 
Giive hope with its present guerdon, 

A covenant wise our Father has made, 
The choicest of blessings securing ; 

A law “ made for man” like the nature of God 
Forever unchanged and enduring. 


The Sabbath was made for the higher life, 
For issues and hopes immortal ; 

To temper our gaze to the things unseen, 
Life’s radiant and open portal. 


Rejoice, O my soul, in the Lord of the day, 
His goodness and mercy unfailing; 
Sureease from the care and burden of toil 
And vistas of glory unveiling. 
c. B. Borsrorp, 
In October Defender. 


A New Trade Union in Japan. 
BY FUSATARO TAKANO. 
[Written for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.] 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 

Honao, Tokyo, JAPAN, December 17, 1897.— 
On the evening of December Ist last, with pomp 
and array, the newly formed union of iron workers 
held its opening ceremony at the Association 
Hall of this city with many prominent public of- 
ficials and capitalists as guests. The whole 
strength of the union, 1,200 in number, together 
with an equal number of workers of other trades 
were in attendance. The ceremony was opened 
by myself as chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangement. Mr. Sakuma Teiichi, the sympathizer 
with labor, delivered the first congratulatory 
speech followed by Messrs. Shimada Saburo, vice- 
president of the Lower House of Diet; Miyoshi 
Taizo, ex-chief justice of the Court of Cassation; 
Profs. Takano Iwasaburo and Suzuki Junichiro. 
Mr. Katayama Sen, M. A., of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity, was the last speaker and the ceremony was 
closed am.d thundering cheers for the union. 

There are many features in connection with the 
ceremony, as well as the formation of the union, 
which are worthy of special notice. In the first 
place, there never was in the industrial annals 
of this country any workingmen’s organization 
formed with so large a membership as the Iron 
Workers union, nor has there ever before been 
any meeting held under the auspices of working 
people which was attended by public officials and 
capitalists. Furthermore, when the fact is known 
that the large membership of the union is a prod- 
uct of only five months’ agitation conducted by 
the Redo Kumiai Kisei Kwai (cee the last Novem- 
ber number of this magazine), it reveals a remark- 
able growth of the labor movement in this country. 


Who ever supposed that a union of such dimension 
as the Iron Workers was capable of formation in a 
country where low wage conditions are prevalent? 

While the formation of the union itself is, to 
friends of Japanese labor, a source of much re- 
joicing, perusal of its constitution further intensifies 
our gratification. Cares of the promoters of the 
union is visible throughout the lines of the consti- 
tution. It is height of folly on the part of organ- 
ized workers to indulge in inflammatory declaration 
or radical utterances at present stage of our social 
condition, that is to say, while the workers are not 
sufficiently organized on one hand and the strong 
arm of government is ever ready to crush out or- 
ganization of working men on the other, the 
founders of the union should be complimented for 
their wise choice of peaceful and conservative 
methods as represented in pure and simple trade 
unionism. Moreover, it is said to be the intention 
of the founders to keep away from any action 
which has a partisan political coloring, and by so 
doing, the union has reduced its danger to a min- 
imum. What nonsense it would be for a labor or- 
ganization to declare for any political action while 
its members are all barred out from political par- 
ticipation by reason of voting qualification (only 
those who are paying national taxes to an amount 
of 15 yen are qualified voters). The best it is able 
to gain by such action is an enmity of government 
and hatred of governing classes. 

Having steered clear away from all these dan- 
gers, the union endeavors to establish a solid basis 
of its organization by promoting solidarity of its 
members with a system of benefit which consists 
of a sick benefit of 20 sen per diem for a period of 
ninety days within a year; a funeral benefit of 20 
yen, and a death benefit of 10 to 30 yen. A moderate 
sum of 20senis uniformly charged as monthly dues. 
Elementary education of its members, absence of 
which is a conspicuous feature among our workers, 
is entrusted to its mother organization, the Rodo 
Kumiai Kisei Kwai, to which body, by the way, 
the new union is affiliated, thus establishing links 
of connection with other unions to be formed by 
the association. This method, it is claimed, will 
make easier that assiduous task of federating 
existing unions, enabling them to present a solid 
front of the army of organized workers as soon as 
the association succeeds to organize other trades. 

At present the union has 13 sublodges, 10 of 
which are located in this city with total member- 
ship of 1,000, one in Yokchama with 200 members, 
and one in Omiya, where the work of that formid- 
able Japan Railway Co. is located, with 70 mem- 
bers. Claim is made in behalf of the union that it 
will be able to establish its branches in all localities 
throughout this country where iron works are 
situated and swell its membership to 5,000 within 
the coming year. 

Doubt may be entertained by some of our 
western friends of the future of the union. It is 
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premature to say, at this writing, the future which 
awaits the union. However, one thing is certain 
that the foundation upon which it now rests is 
comparatively solid, since workers of this trade 
are more intelligent and higher paid than workers 
of other trades. That they are capable of sustain- 
ing an organization is evidenced by a fact that 
while the Rodo Kumiai Kisei Kwai was able to 
bring only 100 workers of other trades under its 
banner, 1,200 iron workers flocked to it during 
the same length of time, which goes to show that 
their intelligence and higher wage condition made 
them easier to perceive the necessity of organized 
effort and susceptible to the influence of agitation 
carried on by the association. Having these ele- 
ments of success, nothing but a bright future is 
predictive at present for the union. 


The Evils of Contract Work. 
CONTRACT SYSTEM AT DULUTH 


Professor Richard T. Ely has sent the following 
to Professor Commons, referring to his recent ar- 
ticles in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

“T recently gave a course of lectures in Duluth, 
and came across some very instructive illustrations 
of contract work at its worst. I wonder if in your 
studies you have come upon the experience of 
Duluth? A part of what is now Duluth was once 
West Duluth. When it was annexed there was a 
debt of half a million dollars for a sewerage sys- 
tem which had been built by contractors. It was 
found, however, that no sewer pipes had been 
laid ; there were manholes here and there, but that 
was all. The contractor had employed two sets of 
workmen. One set would dig a trench down a 
little way and then would be sent to dig elsewhere, 
while the second set filled in the trench which had 
been dug. The second set supposed that the pipe 
had been laid and the trench partly filled in by the 
first. The waterworks of Duluth furnish another 
illustration. These waterworks were constructed 
by a private company, and the pipes were ex- 
tended only a short distance into the lake, so that 
sewerage was taken up into the water pipes. There 
was a great deal of sickness, and the company 
agreed to extend the pipes further into the lake. 
What they did, however, was simply to drop some 
pipes into the water, not connecting them with 
the pipes already laid. As nearly as I recollect, 
the lake was frozen over and they laid the water 
pipes out on the ice. Then at night they cut the 
ice and allowed the pipes to fall to the bottom ; 
that was all they did. This, however, was only a 
part of the iniquity of the contractors. If this 
could be written up in detail it would form an 
effective chapter in your series on contract work.”’ 


Organizer Morehouse of Moline, Ill., reports 
organized local unions of core makers, clerks, 
carpenters, barbers, wood workers, carriage and 
wagon makers, plumbers, street railway employ- 
ees and teamsters. 


Miscellaneous Notes. 


Secretary Kelly, of the the National Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers of America, reports 
that the brotherhood has made more progress dur- 
ing the past six months than in three years pre- 
ceding. 

Secretary McCarthy, of the Quarrymens’ Na- 
tional, reports: ‘*The outlook for our union is 
good. Members are taking renewed interest. 
Defunct branches are reorganizing, andahealthier . 
indication of permanent success is apparent. 


Section 198 of the Constitution of the Granite 
Cutters National Union, reads: ‘On and after the 
year 1900 the hours of labor shall not exceed eight 
— day, with bills of prices on the basis of not 
ess than $3.”’ In all correspondence on the letter 
heads of the organization the above section of 
the constitution is quoted with the following re- 
minder: ‘‘Employers and members are reminded 
to take notice and govern themselves accord- 
ingly.” 

Representatives of the Potters National Union, 
the National Kilnmen, Dippers and Saggermakers 
Association and the National Brotherhood of Oper- 
ative Potters, in session at Trenton, N. J., Decem- 
ber 28 last, agreed upon the amalgamation of the 
three associations into one, thus bringing all the 
operative potters into one national organization. 
The plan of amalgamation is yet to be decided 
upon. The total membership of the consolidated 
organization will be over 50,000. 


Mr. Klapetzky, Secretary of Journeymen Bar- 
bers International Union, reports: ‘*This year we 
are paying per capita tax on 450 members more 
than we did last year, at this time, and then it was 
on ‘dead timber.’ Now, our membership is of the 
liveliest timber in the country. Last year we were 
$5,000 in debt. To-day we have a bank account. 
Not a bad record, but I assure you it took many a 
sleepless night to help and accomplish this result. 
Our future is very much brighter.” 


Rev. Harris R. Cooley, of Cleveland, Ohio, in a 
recent article speaking of the labor movement 
said, among other things, ‘‘ The labor movement 
is the civilization movement. In it lies the hope 
of conserving all that we have gained in haman 
evolution. At the threshold of the new century, 
with all its possibilities of development, the out- 
look is brightened by this movement for justice to 
all who are willing and able to do a part of the 
world’s work. It is at its heart the religious 
question of our time.”’ 


Organizer Muniz, of Birmingham, Alabama, re- 
ports “*The broom makers have been organized 
and by the first of the year we expect to see every 
miner in this district organized and in the United 
Mine Workers of America.”’ 


Organizer Tole, of Newburg, N. Y., reports or- 
ganizing Garment Workers Union with 200 mem- 
bers, Brewery Workers, Barbers, and Clerks 
Unions within the past month. Besides this, with 
the assistance of Organizer Duggan, of Pough- 
keepsie, the laundry workers have been organized. 


Organizer Grimes of Houston, Tex., reports that 
during the past month a union of cooks and 
waiters and two branches of brewery workmen 
have been formed. The brewery workmen se- 
cured, through the efforts of the Houston Labor 
Council, a nine-hour day last fall. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The offices of the American Federation of 


Labor have been removed to 
423-425 G street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Send all communications in relation to the 
A. F. of L. to the above address. 





TRADE UNION POLITY. 

The subjoined resolutions have been adopted 
at successive conventions of the A. F. of L., 
and must be regarded as the practical policy 
of the trade union movement of America : 


Thorough Unity. 

We reaffirm as one of the cardinal princi- 
ples of the trade union movement, that the 
working people must unite and organize, irre- 
spective of creed, color, sex, nationality or 
politics. 


Working Overtime. 
We advise strongly against the practice 
which now exists in some industries of work- 


ing overtime beyond the established hours of 


labor, particularly in these times, when so 
many unemployed are struggling for an oppor- 
tunity to work. It is an instigator of the 
basest selfishness, a radical violation of union 
principles, and whether on piece work or day 
work, it tends to set back the general move- 
ment for the eight-hour day. 


The Eight-Hour Workday. 


Trade unions should hold open and public 
meetings once a month, in their usual meeting 
halls, and invite nonunion men and the public 
to attend and help forward the inauguration 
of the eight-hour workday. 


Political Action. 

That the American Federation of Labor 
most firmly and unequivocally favors the in- 
dependent use of the ballot by the trade 
unionists and workingmen, united regardless 
of party, that we may elect men from our own 
ranks to make new laws and administer them 
along the lines laid down in the legislative 
demands of the American Federation of Labor, 
and at the same time secure an impartial judi- 
ciary that will not govern us by arbitrary in- 


junctions of the courts, nor act as the pliant 


tools of corporate wealth. 

That as our efforts are centered against all 
forms of industrial slavery and economic 
wrong, we must also direct our utmost ener- 
gies to remove all forms of political servitude 
and party slavery, to the end that the working 
people may act as a unit at the polls at every 
election. 


ORGANIZE AND SUCCEED. 


Contrary to the prediction of our opponents, 
who can never see any good coming from the 
trade union movement, there rises up, against 
their prophecies and their hopes, a spirit 
among the workers of our country for organ- 
ization unprecedented in the past decade. 
From all over the country come the reports 
and the glad advice that the workers are mov- 
ing and the restless, resistless spirit is moving 
onward and forward to organize. 

The miners’ strike of last summer, which 
pessimists prophesied would go down in de- 
feat and disaster, has awakened a feeling 
among the men of that craft unfelt and un- 
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known to and undreamed of by them less than 
six months ago. Driven by desperation to an 
heroic effort, they laid down the gauntlet to 
the greatest combination of capital in our 
country, the mine operators, and with a bold 
stroke laid down their tools, struck work in 
demand for a minimum scale of wages. After 
a protracted struggle, though the entire de- 
mand was not secured, a substantial advance 
of nearly 22 per cent. was obtained, and with 
if an agreement for yearly joint meetings and 
agreements. 

The convention of the miners, recently 
closed, demonstrates a growth in membership 
and in power their best friends could scarcely 
hope for in so short a time. Their conference 
with the operators, just closed in Chicago, se- 
cured a 10 per cent. increase in wages again, 
and secured, further, a joint agreement for a 
reduction in the hours of labor and the estab- 
lishment of the eight-hour workday within 
the course of a few months. 


The miners, for years the abject slaves of 


the operators, unable to have the slightest 
consideration given to their wants, have, by 
practical trade union action and on true trade 
union lines, raised themselves to the standard 
where they at least, nearly on an equality, 
meet jointly with theiremployers to discuss and 
secure by agreement the miners’ just demands. 
If there can be satisfaction to those who ven- 
tured their reputations and predicted defeat 
and disaster for the miners in their contest 
last summer and their efforts since, if they 
van find balm for their wounded reputations 
as prophets from the results achieved, they 
are entirely welcome to it. 


The strike provoked by the mill owners of 


the East is producing results far different than 
those contemplated. ‘The effort to reduce the 
wages of the men and women in the textile 


industries has aroused the dormant spirit of 


the textile workers, that they are not only 
up in protest against a deterioration of their 
condition, but they have turned the tables and 
are organizing as they never did before in the 
union of their trades and are insisting upon 
fairer considerations for their interests, and for 
their rights. They are organizing, and not 
only is the result felt in that industry but an 
awakened spirit is felt by the workers in all 
trades. 
our country are rallying around the banner 
of unionism. From all reports received, both 
from organizers and officers of national or local 
trade unions, all indicate a revival among the 
wage earners of America that will witness, 
within a very brief period, an organization so 
extensive, so complete, so comprehensive, as 
shall press the demands of the wage earners to 
the forefront in our public affairs. 

Already we see that the question of labor 
is made the chief topic of discussion and 


In all sections the wage earners of 


argument, not only in the public rostrum but 
in the councils of our nation, States and mu- 
nicipalities. 

The time is propitious for great results in 
the movement of labor. This year (1898) in- 
culeates upon every wage earner and com- 
mands him that in this year of grace every 
man must do his duty all along the line. 
Every man who has his own interest at heart, 
who loves his fellow man, who hopes to be 
helpful in the inauguration of a better day 
for the workers of our country and our time, 
should give his best efforts to help the workers 
to organize in the unions of their trades and 
callings. No man dare lag behind; all must 
keep their gaze riveted on the union cause. 

‘*Organization’’ must be the slogan of the 
day. Unity must be the watchword of the 
year, and success will be the reward of our 
labors. To the workers of our country the 
word may well go forth. We have it in our 
own power to be free, if we but will it so, 
and the organizations in trade unions is the 
first essential to its achievement. 


THE TEXTILE WORKERS’ STRIKE. 


In response to the mill owners’ offer of 
reduction of wages in the textile industries 
of New England, the operatives, almost 
to the last one of them, struck work and de 
clared that under no circumstances would 
they return, unless not only the 10 per cent. 
cut in wages is restored, but that some of the 
grievances which have grown up in the past 
are remedied. 

A number of reasons are given by the man- 
ufacturers for this attempted reduction, and 
politicians of one stripe and another by bun- 
combe, sophistry and false representation are 
endeavoring to make political capital out of 
the situation. The question at issue in the 
textile industry is as far removed from the 
question of free trade or protective tariff as 
are the poles. The facts are that the New 
England mill owners are, by a false policy, en- 
deavoring to secfire the return of a branch of 
the industry which is, naturally, passing from 
their control, that is the manufacture of the 
coarser grades of their product. That is, they 
are endeavoring to reduce wages and some 
urge a repeal of the laws limiting the hours of 
labor, and by these means meet the competi- 
tion of the southern mill owners. 

Of course, we are aware of the many pre- 
tenses put forward to show “the neces- 
sity’’ for the cut, but all of them are far 
from the mark. There are no doubt questions 
of special inducements such as favored loca- 
tions, immunity from taxation for certain 
periods, and like favors which, in instances, 
give some manufacturers, these advantages 
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over others ; but there can be no doubt also 
that these carry with them many obvious dis- 
advantages. But it is the worst kind of soph- 
ism for any one to pretend that low wages and 
long hours of labor are economic advantages. 

As a matter of fact the whole line of indus- 
trial development demonstrates that cheap 
laborers by no means imply lessening the cost 
of proauction ; that the reverse is the truth all 
history proves. To use a simile which has 
often done duty. we submit that if cheap 
laborers and long hours of labor were the 
means to industrial and commercial success 
China should occupy the front rank among 
the civilized nations of the earth. We ques- 
tion whether eastern or southern mill owners 
would wittingly care to inaugurate a campaign 
which would inevitably lead to the attainment 
of such success by Chineising our people, our 
institutions and our civilization, yet there can 
be no doubt that their actions are based upon 
the proposition which, if successful, would 
tend to that end. 

Supposing we admit, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that the New England manufacturers 
are right in complaining that the competition 
of the Southern textile manufacturers, owing 
to long hours of labor and low wages, are tak- 
ing this trade from them. Is it wise, even 
then, to either endeavor to enforce a reduction 
in wages or to endeavor to repeal the laws 
limiting the hours of labor of the New England 
operatives? Supposing further that either or 
both of these efforts were to prove successful, 
what would follow? Will the Southern manu 
facturers allow this to go on unnoticed? Will 
they stand by and allow this difference in 


wages to be equalized by the cutting down of 


the wages of the New England operatives, or 
will they not, too, insist upon a like reduction 
in the wages of their Southern employes? 

It cannot be disputed that because of the 
iudustrial conditions and the development of 
the spirit of organized labor among the New 
Kngland wage earners, the spirit of resistance 
of its textile operatives is much further and 
higher developed than that of their Southern 
fellow-craftspeople. There cah be no question 
that even then should the New England mill 
owners be successful in their attempt to cut 
wages, it would be followed by a reduction in 
the wages of the mill operatives of the South, 
and the same differentiation in wages and con- 
ditions would still prevail, and thus we 
would find that the effort to regain trade by 
the process contemplated failed, the effect 
would simply be to press downward the con- 
dition of all. It may safely be asserted that 
no industry has yet been successfully and per- 
manently conducted, based upon the con- 
tinued deterioration of the condition of the 
workers employed therein. The action of the 


mill owners of New England is the effort to 
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remedy a wrong by applying that remedy to 
the wrong end of the body economic. 

If viewed from the point of agitation and 
the resulting discussion which this move has 
brought about, the action of the mill owners 
of New England may prove a blessing in dis- 
guise. It has already accomplished three un 
looked for things, one to arouse the inactive 
spirit of the textile workers which has lain 
dormant so long; second, the agitation which 
soon must be again prosecuted for the organiz- 
ation of the textile workers of the South; and 
third, the agitation for a reduction in their 
hours of labor. 

Instead of the suicidal policy of attempting 
to force down the economic condition and 
social and moral position of the New England 
operatives, the mill owners might well turn 
about, recognize the situation as they find it 


and, instead of antagonizing the efforts of 


organized labor, not only cease to antagonize 
but encourage organization among their em- 
ployes and co-operate with them and the great 
labor movement of the country in the effort to 
equalize, not to tear down but raise up those 
who are in the lowest condition in the eco- 
nomic seale of the industry—the textile work- 
ers of the South. 

We do not know, nor can we opine, that 
the mill owners of New England will take so 
broad and enlightened a view of the situation 
as is presented to them. Perhaps they may 
continue to insist upon their position and com- 
bat their employes. If this be so, nothing re- 
mains but for the textile workers to remain 
true to themselves and to each other in this 
contest, and for the wage-earners everywhere 
to give their moral and financial support to 
the textile workers as they did last year to 
the miners, and bring victory to the struggling 
men and women of New England. And after 
victory has been achieved for them to take up 
and pursue the policy which the manufacturers 
are not enlightened enough to follow, that is, 
the organization of the textile workers and of 
wage-earners everywhere, uniting and making 
common cause for the establishment of a 
shorter workday, better conditions, larger and 
more comprehensive protection in its truest 
and best sense for the workers, the protection 
which comes from organization, agitation and 
education. 


THE MINERS’ PROGRESS. 


FROM MISERY TO MANHOOD. 


It is a subject of keen gratification to every 
trade unionist, every lover of his fellowman, 
every one who has in any way attempted to 
faithfully aid the miners in their struggle of 
last summer, to note the splendid results 
achieved by that contest. When the strike 
occurred, we unhesitatingly declared that the 
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worst was over for the miners and that, there- 
after, their condition would tend upward. In 
discussing the strike, we then said: 

“Though having gone down so far in the eco- 
nomic scale, it is to the lasting credit of the miners 
that they have at last demonstrated that all the 
spirit and manhood has not been, and will not be, 
crushed out of them; that if they are to be de- 
prived of the accepted standard of human life, 
then that state of existence might just as well be 
endured while breathing the free air, imbibing and 
infusing a spirit of manhood and independence 
that shall for all time make it clearly manifest to the 
mine operators and the wealth possessors at large 
that there is a line beyond which the miners can- 
not be driven and will not be forced; that the 
time and that line had been reached July 4, 1897, 
and after that date, taking courage from the Dec- 
laration of Independence, which gave to the world 
a new nation, gave to the miners new life, new 
courage, new hope.”’ 

Indeed, our forecast of the conditions have 
been more than verified, for at the recent con- 
vention of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica it was attended by a larger number of del- 
egates, representing a larger constituency than 
was ever before assembled in the history of 
the miners’ organization. 

In the report of President Ratchford he 
submitted a splendid review of the contest, the 
means by which victory was secured and the 
aid rendered to accomplish the result. He 
adds : 


‘Your attention is called especially to theinval- 
uable assistance given by organized labor and its 
friends everywhere, and particularly by the A. F. 
of L. and affiliated bodies. President Gompers 
and his executive council, as well as the executives 
of the various national and international unions, 
were untiring in their efforts and made your fight 
the fight of organized labor, cheerfully contribut- 
ing time, money and energy to its success. Ap- 
propriate resolutions should be adopted by this 
convention, not only expressing the thanks and 
appreciation of the mine workers, but offering the 
practical support of our union when necessary to 
those who enlisted in our cause, and sent men and 
money to our assistance, without which we were 
surely doomed to degradation and defeat.”’ 


He dealt, in a most intelligent manner with 
the question of injunctions, recommending 
the creation of a defense fund, the patronage 
of union labor and declared, unqualifiedly, for 
the educational and protective methods and 
principles of trade unions, 

General Secretary Pearce reported fully 
upon the work performed in his office, agree- 
ing in the recommendations of the president. 
and then gave a financial statement of the 
receipts and expenditures and membership 


for the past year. Since September there was 
an increase of 298 local unionsand an increase 
in membership of over 25,000. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the con- 
vention, delegates of the miners proceeded 
to Chicago and there met the mine owners 
in joint convention, which lasted nine days. 
After protracted conferences, committee meet- 
ings and discussions, the following agreement, 
which will be in operation for one year, was 
adopted : 


**Resolved, That an ADVANCE OF TEN CENTS PER 
TON for mining screened coal take effect in the 
Western Pennsylvania district, Hocking Valley 
district, and Indiana bituminous coal district on 
April 1, 1898, and that a relative run-of-mine price 
be determined in the districts named by a uniform 
flat, or akron-shaped, bar screen of seventy-two 
superficial feet, one and one-quarter inch space 
between the bars; that the price of run-of-mine 
coal in the Grape Creek and Indiana bituminous 
fields be 40 cents per ton from the same date, 
based upon 66 cents in the Pittsburg thin vein, 
Hocking Valley and Indiana bituminous districts 
represented. 

“That on and after APRIL 1, 1898, THE EIGHT- 
HOUR DAY SHALL BE IN EFFECT in all of the dis- 
tricts. 

‘*That uniform wages for day labor shall be paid 
the different classes of labor in the fields named 
and that internal differences in any of them, both 
as to prices and conditions, shall be referred to the 
States affected.”’ 


Thus. we see that, by organization and by 
persistent efforts on true trade union lines, 
the coal miners have succeeded in tearing 
themselves away from a condition of impend- 
ing misery and degradation, and that, hence- 
forward, the miners will not lag in the rear 
but will take the proud position they should 
occupy, in the front rank of organized labor of 
our country. 

There exist some who have always declared 
that these achievements are impossible and, 
when secured in spite of such prophecies, 
speak of it as an isolated case. We submit, 
however, that what can be accomplished by one 
trade, by organizing, is equally open to others. 
It is not a question of organization, but, rather, 
a question of lack of organization and lack of 
grit. 

Few, we are confident, believed, in the early 
part of 1897, that in 1898 the miners would be 
the first to secure not only higher wages but 
the introduction and enforcement of the eight- 
hour workday. There is much to encourage 
all in this result of the miners’ struggle. 
There is much to gratify every unionist. 

There is much to encourage every wage- 
earner to join the union of his trade and assist 
in the universal introduction of the eight-hour 
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day and the final achievement of justice and 
freedom for all. 


THE CRIME OF ’94-5. 


In connection with the discussion now going 
on in regard to the agitation for a shorter 
workday in the textile industries of the South, 
an incident comes to mind, which has evidently 
escaped the attention of many. Following 
the humane example set in other directions, 
the legislature of Alabama passed a law limit- 
ing the labor of women and children in the 
textile industries to ten hours per day. This 
law was on the statute book a little more than 
two years, but during the session of the legis- 
lature of that State of 1894—5, this statute was 
repealed. 

It was just after the repeal of the ten- 
hour law in Alabama, in 1895, when the 


writer was engaged in an organizing tour of 


the South in the interests of the garment 
workers, and by the merest accident came 
upon the statement in an official document 
that the law had been repealed. 

Upon investigation it was shown that the 
prime schemers in the movement to repeal 
this humane law had used every precaution 
possible to avoid publicity, and only upon the 
final passage of the bill was the true purpose 
of the measure made manifest. The language 
used at the time by the * Father of the Bill”’ 
(the writer quotes from memory): ‘ Mastern 
“pital may now be invited South without 
having the disadvantage of the restriction in 
the hours of labor of women and children.’’ 

We well remember that when the writer at 
a public meeting held in Birmingham, called 
attention to this outrageous legislation which 
offered the women and children as sacrifices 
upon the * Altar of Mammon,’’ the indigna 
tion which was manifested by the working 
people who attended the meeting, at the un- 
blushing manner in which their interests had 
been betrayed and the deceit practiced upon 
them in having this law repealed practically 
in a surreptitious manner, found expression in 
cries of “Shame! Shame!’’ and subsequent 
declarations to secure the re-enactment of the 
ten-hour law. 

It was owing to this incident as much as to 
any other that the A. F. of L. two years ago 
and last year, sent organizers through the 
South with a view of securing the organiza- 
tion of the workers and the passage of laws 
limiting the hours of labor in Alabama and 
Georgia, where the efforts were nearly atten- 
ded with success. 

This necessary and humane work will be again 
taken up and despite the machinations of the 
people’s misrepresentatives and the combina- 
tion of avaricious Gradgrinds, laws limiting 
the hours of labor and other factory legisla- 


tion will yet grace the statutes of the South, 
as well as every other portion of our country. 
The enemies of labor may as well understand 
it now as at any other time that there is no 
power on earth which can stop the growth of 
the organizations of labor, nor permanently 
interrupt the progress of labor legislation 
the attainment of justice, for which the labor 
movement stands. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Boom the label. 
May 1, 1898—Eight-Hour Day. 
Are you a union man; if not, why not? 
What are you doing to organize the workers? 


Do you insist upon having ‘‘Union La- 
belled’’ produets ? 


The Convict Labor Bill has been reported 
favorably to the House. 

What a civilization it would be based on 
long hours and short wages. 

It is something not yet fully understood- 
the power that lies in labor organized. 

The trade union is the germ of future, better 
and more humane societary conditions. 

Help the textile workers by every means in 
your power to win a glorious victory. 

3oom the union. Argue in favor of it. De- 
fend it by all the means in your power. 

Is your union holding meetings for discus- 
sion and bringing the nonunionist in the fold? 


Ridiculed, opposed and condemned, the 
trade unions rise in their might and laugh all 
to scorn. 

The trade unions are the savings banks, the 
colleges, as well as the militant defenders of 
the toilers. 

What our statesmen don’t know about 
economics would fill a library, a Congressional 
library at that. 

No workman is too good to join his union. 
The best are just good enough to organize and 
help us organize all. 

No true man will shrink from the perform. 
ance of his duty because the doing of it may 
hurt him personally or officially. 

‘* He who would be free, himself must strike 
the blow”’ is as true in the field of labor as it 
is on any other, therefore organize and be free. 

There is no power so potent to deal with 
and secure justice from aggregated wealth in 
any form as the organized and federated trade 
union movement. 
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The boom in organization is on. Don’t delay, 
don’t postpone joining your union. Now is 
the time. Now, Now. Do you understand? 
We say Now. 

Experts declare that the Eight-Hour Bill 
(printed elsewhere in this issue), now before 
Congress, is the best measure on the subject 
ever formulated. 

It makes intelligent men very tired to hear 
our average statesmen(?) discuss economics ; 
progress and success in industry the founda- 
tion of which shall rest on the debasement of 
labor. 


The trade union is the business organization 
of labor to. promote and protect the interests 
of the laborers. What are you, dear-non- 
unionist, doing to promote and protect your 
business interest ? 

Did you bring the circular, issued by the 
legislative committee of the A. F. of L., to the 
notice of your union? If so, let us know what 
action was taken. Be alert and active and 


we can secure legislation at this session of 


Jongress. 

No man was ever brave or successful in de- 
fense of a principle or a cause in which he did 
not fully believe. This accounts for the failure 
to build up an aggressive trade union move- 
ment by men who pretend to favor trade 
unions and attempt to stab them in the back. 


How the enemies of our movement, both 
open and secret, would gloat to see the forces 
of labor divided. They won’t be gratified, 
however, the workers have learned by their 
own experience how essential is their union ; 
how necessary is the federation of union with 
union. 


Legislative Committee’s Report. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24, 1898. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor: 

It may perhaps not be amiss to state for the gen- 
eral information of the readers the progress in 
legislation made up to the present time. On arriv- 
ing in Washington on the 3d of this month, I found 
that neither the Southwick bill on Prison Labor 
nor the Eight Hour bill had been introduced. Ata 
consultation with the officers of the A. F. of L., a 
line of action was laid out which up to the present 
has resulted in the introduction and favorable re- 
port by the House Committee on Labor of the 
following bill: 

Kkiautr-Hour BIL. 

Limiting the hours of daily service of laborers and me- 
chanics employed upon the public works of the 
United States or any Territory or the 
District of Columbia. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the time of service of all laborers, workmen and 
mechanics employed upon any public works of, or work 
done for the United States, or any Territory, or the District 
of Columbia, whether said work is done by contract or 
otherwise, is hereby limited and restricted to eight hours 
in any one calendar day; and it shall be unlawful 
for any officer of the United States or of any Terri- 
tory or the District of Columbia, or any person acting 


for or on behalf of the United States, or any Territory, 
or said District, or any contractor or subcontractor for any 
part of any public works of or work done for the United 
States or any Territory, or said District, or any person, 
whose duty it shall be to employ, or to direct and control 
the services of such laborers, workmen, or mechanics, 
or who has in fact the direction or control of the services 
of such laborers, workmen, or mechanics, to require or 
vermit them, or any of them to labor more than eight 
ours in any one calendar day, except in cases of extra- 
ordinary emergency caused by fire, flood or danger to life 
or property. 

Sec. 2. That each and every contract to which the 
United States, any ‘Territory or the District of Colum- 
bia is a party, and every contract made for or on behalf 
of the United States, or any Territory or said District, 
which contract may involve the employment of labor- 
ers, workmen or mechanics shall contain a stipula- 
tion that no laborer, workman or mechanic in the 
employ of the contractor or any subcontractor, doing 
or contracting to do any part of the work contemplated by 
the contract shall be required or nee age to work more 
than eight hours in any one calendar day; and, cach 
and every such contract shall stipulate a penalty for 
each violation of the stipulation directed by this act 
of ten dollars for cach laborer, workman or mechanic, 
for each and every calendar day in which he shall labor 
more than cight hours; and the Inspector or other officer or 
person whose duty it shall be to see that the provisions of 
any such contract are complied with, shall report to the pro- 

<r officer of the United States, or any Territory, or the 

istrict of Columbia, all violations of the stipulations in 
this act proyided for in each and every such contract, and 
the amount of the Aas stipulated in any such con- 
tract shall be withheld by the officer or person whose duty 
it shall be to pay the moneys due under such contract, 
whether the violations for which said penalties were im- 
posed, were by the contractor, his agents, or employes, or 
any subcontractor, his agents, or employes, No person on 
behalf of the United States or any Territory or the District 
of Columbia, shall rebate or remit any penalty imposed 
under any stipulation herein provided for, unless upon a 
finding which he shall make up and certify that such pen- 
alty was imposed by reason of an error of fact, 

Sec. 3. That any officer of the United States, or any 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, or any person 
acting for or on behalfof the United States, or any Territory, 
or the District of Columbia, who shall violate the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
be subjected toa fine or imprisonment, or both, at the dis- 
eretion of the court, the fine not to exceed five hundred 
dollars, nor the imprisonment one year, 

Sec. 4. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with 
this act, in so far as they are inconsistent, be, and the same 
are hereby, repealed, But nothing in this act shall apply 
to any existing contract, or to soldiers and sailors enlisted, 
respectively, in the Army or Navy of the United States, or 
to seamen on seagoing vessels, 

You will note that this bill is based upon a new 
line of thought. The difficulty has been, up to the 
present time, of overcoming the constitutional 
provisions which seemed to bar the way for follow- 
ing the work done by a contractor or subcontractor 
off ground owned by the United States Govern- 
ment. In other words, the question of jurisdiction 
was raised and it seemed for a time that it could 
not be overcome. 

Hon. J. J. Gardner from New Jersey, chairman 
of the Committee on Labor, has, however, in this 
bill succeeded, we think, in entirely overcoming 
this difficulty. It is based now upon freedom of 
contract, the Government being one of the con- 
tracting parties, unquestionably has the right to 
say under what condition its work shall be per- 
formed, or it will surely have the same right in 
that direction that any other private employer 
claims, and therefore the conditions imposed on 
the contractor under this bill is made a part of his 
own contract. 

Last Thursday, January 20, during the hearing 
upon this bill, it was thoroughly considered and 
met the approbation of Messrs. Samuel Gompers, 
James Duncan, Frank Morrison, Harry White and 
the undersigned, who ene pees as the repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of Labor at 
the hearing. We hope to have an ay day for 
the consideration of this measure in the House. 


Prison LABor BILL. 






Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress ussembled, That every 
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vrson who Knowingly transports, or causes to be de- 
ivered for Sronqpenentean, for commercial purposes, 
from any State or Territory, in which they are in whole or 
in part manufactured, any goods, wares, or merchandise, 
in whole or in part the product of convict labor, in any 
wnitentiary, prison, or reformatory, or other establishment 

n which convict labor is employed, into any other State or 
Territory, or into the District of Columbia, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall 
be punished by a fine of not less than two hundred and 
fifty dollars nor more than five hundred dollars, or by im- 
prisonment not exceeding one year, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment, at the discretion of the court, and such 
wares, goods, or merchandise shall be forfeited to the 
United States, 

Sec, 2. Thatit shall be the duty of the several United States 
district attorneys to prosecute all violations of this act 
when any person shall make the complaint under oath, and 
the same shall be heard before any district or circuit court 
in the United States or Territorial court holden within the 
district in which the violation of this act has been com- 
mitted, 

Sec, 3. That this act shall take effect at the expiration of 
one year from and after its passage, 

This bill was also considered by the committee 
at the same hearing and ordered reported. It is 
the same bill that received the approbation of the 
A. F. of L. at Nashville, and it has, from informa- 
tion received, a great deal of support from the 
business community in the different States of the 
Union which are now suffering from being flooded 
with the prison labor of other States. In fact, one 
of the members of the committee on labor, a 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, stated that the 
convention which nominated him had endorsed 
that bill. We think the prospect for its passage 
fair. 

The following bill, Senate Bill 35, is the measure 
which the President of the A. F. of L., in his report 
to the convention at Nashville, recommended and 
which received its endorsement. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That from 
and after the passage and approval of this act it shall be 
unlawful for any court of the United States, or judge there- 
of, to issue a writ of injunction, mandate, or restraining 
order against any labor organization, its officers or members, 
in any manner affecting their full freedom to peacefully 
and quietly quit the service of any person or corporation 
atany time they may see proper to do so, 

Sec, 2. That all acts and parts of acts In any manner con- 
Hlieting with this act are hereby repealed. 


There is hardly any measure of equal importance 
to organized labor pending in either of the two 
Houses. It was introduced also in the 54th Con- 
gress, and was permitted to lay dormant in the 
Committee Room on Judiciary of the Senate 
during the entire session. With sufficient interest 
expressed by organized labor, there can hardly be 
any doubt that it will, during this Congress, re- 
ceive favorable attention. 

Senate bill 95, commonly known as the Seamen’s 
bill, introduced by Senator White of California, is 
too long to be given a place in your columns, and 
therefore we give a short synopsis of its contents. 

When a seaman engaged in a foreign trade 
signs a contract to labor on a vessel, he is at pres- 
ent under perpetual injunction to continue there 
to labor until the contract is fulfilled. This is 
stipulated in Sections 4596, 4598 and 4599 of the 
Revised Statutes. The bill here in question repeals 
4599, 4598, and so much of 4596 as provides for the 
imprisonment of seamen for leaving the vessel 
whileshe islying ina safeharbor. The bill further 
provides that the seamen’s wages shall not be as- 
signable, except by wife, mother, or other near 
relative, before it is earned, nor attachable after 
it is earned. This provision is made absolutely 
necessary in order to protect the seamen from the 
crimping element (shipping masters or marine em- 
oo agents in the different seaports). The 
»ill further provides that a majority of the crew 
shall have the right to call a survey on the vessel 
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on which they are engaged, in order to ascertain 
her sea-worthiness. (There is at present no provi- 
sions of law under which, in the coastwise trade, 
there can be any survey or any means of prevent- 
ing a leaky, sinking vessel from going to sea.) It 
further provides that there shall be a minimum 
scale of provisions (daily rations), which shall not 
be subject to any reduction by or through any con- 
tract. Under the existing law there is more scurvy 
and diseases of the digestive organs in the mer- 
cantile marine of the United States than in that of 
any other nation of equal maritime importance. 
The bill further provides that there shall be no 
corporal punishment on any American vessel in 
the future. While in about 1850 flogging was 
abolished by law, it has been held by the courts 
that the act of that time only abolished what was 
then technically termed flogging, and that corporal 
punishment, other than technical flogging, is now 
permissible. This bill was in practically its pres- 
ent form passed through the House of Represent- 
atives of the last Congress, but at that time failed 
in the Senate. The Senate Committee on Com- 
merce has granted a hearing on this measure, and 
this hearing is to take place March 17th. 

During the week beginning January 16th, the 
licensed masters and pilots held their convention 
here in Washington. The above mentioned Sea- 
men’s bill was called to their attention. They in- 
vestigated the provision of this bill with great 
eare and finally gave to it their unqualified sup- 
port. The Marine Engineers Association of the 
United States met here during the same week. 
They also investigated the provisions of the bill 
and sent their endorsement to the House Commit- 
tee on Marine and Fisheries, and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce. The Immigration bill, the 
substance of which is that an emigrant must be 
able to read or write, passed the Senate during 
this month, and is now before the House of Repre- 
sentatives where there is hardly any doubt of its 
passage. 

In conclusion I would say that if it shall appear 
that a sufficient interest is taken in this monthly 
report, the progress made during the coming 
month will likewise be stated as space will permit 
in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

Fraternally, 
ANDREW FURUSETH, 
Yhairman Legislative Committee, A. F. of L. 





“Effects of Trade Unionism upon Skilled 
Mechanics.” 
TORONTO, CAN., Dee, 24, 1897, 
Editor American Federationist : 

Under the above heading the November, 1897, issue of the 
Engineering Magazine contains a copyrighted leading article 
from the pen of HiramsS. Maxim. This man is the inventor 
of the quick-firing and murderous “ Maxim ” cannon gun, 
and the direction in which, in that case, he turned his in- 
ventive ability is, apparently, very indicative of his pre- 
dominating characteristic—the desire to kill, This desire is 
also prominentin the article I refer to, for he hesitates not to 
destroy character, and he further invents to serve his purpose: 

The article in question, while leaving no doubt as to its 
keen hostility to trade unions, is notoriously but a tissue of 
bold assumptions and positive assertions, based upon no 
other authority than the jaundiced dictum of the writer, 
and, if written by some person without a cannon notoriety, 
it would not receive necessary space in any ordinary well- 
conducted or impartial periodical. In this instance Mr, Max- 
im’s foresight is notin keeping with that of his death-dealing 
gun—his mental obliquity is glaringly manifest—in fact he 
squints badly and purposely when looking at trade unions. 
Yet his pabulum, being an employer himself, is of the kind 
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that the average employer will believe and swear by, prove 
as you may that its basis is unsound and that it is devoid 
of fact for its sustenance. Space will not permit of exhaust” 
ive quotations from Mr. Maxim’s article, or necessary criti- 
cism in refutation. Nevertheless, and with the design of 
indicating the special trend of his views, I may be pardoned 
for citing one or two. He says, for instance, that— 





“Not only should the skilled mechanic be able to do the 
work and to do it quickly, but he should also be able to exe- 
cute any work that relates to his profession.” 

For this admission every trade unionist will say to Mr. 
Maxim, “I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that’’—al- 
though, of course, it was always the contention of organized 
labor. Mr. Maxim, nevertheless desires to convey the con- 
trary impression. He carefully avoids, however, directing 
attention to the undeniable fact that trade unions have ever 
stubbornly stood for the continuance of the old-time and 
efficient pee gg tee under which skilled mechanites, 
such as he describes, were trained and produced—a system 
of which the decadence, if not the total extinction, is direetly 
traceable and due to the efforts of employers. And that 
there should be no doubt left as to his view in this regard 
also, Mr. Maxim goes further and asserts that “at the pres- 
ent time the trade unions seek to specialize work, and to 
put every obstacle in the way of learning more than one 
thing.” ‘Using the memorable words of O'Connell on one 
occasion, “* part of this assertion is false, and the other part 
is untrue.” Had Mr. Maxim desired to be fair—that is, if he 
could be—he would have said, rather, that owing, mainly, 
to conditions brought about by the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery, most trades have been so sub-divided, as 
to methods of production, that, practically and in everyday 
use, each distinctive sub-division has become a trade unto 
itself; and that, despite this, trade unions put no obstacle 
in the way of learning more than one thing. I, myself, 
know a man who, without hindrance, works as a bricklayer 
during the summer season, and as a printer during the 
winter—he is a “square” man in each trade, however, 

Independently of being inaccurate in his To, Mr. 
Maxim cannot be credited with being logical either, The 
general trend of his article is inferentially favorable to 
manual training, and yet he tells his readers that * by skill 
in mechanics we mean not only skillin producing an article 
but also the skill which enables one to produce it quickly. 
There are many mechanics, especially among college profes- 
sors, Who are able to turn out exceedingly good work, but 
the rapidity with which they are able to do so would not be 
sufficiently great to enable them to be called skilled me- 
chanics.” Mr. Maxim’s “set”? will not thank him for his 
candid admission that amateur mechanics are not required in 
to-day’s labor market. 

Mr. Maxim evidently penned the article referred to with 
the object of discrediting the Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineers in their present struggle for a shorter workday, 
and so his strictures on members of that organization are 
unworthy of consideration, they being grossly unfounded 
and unjust—not justified by facts. 

The creature this great gun man sighs for is an auto- 
matic thir ithe machine shop. That is his highest con- 
ception of aman! We will let him speak for himself: 

“When we began to make guns, we employed members 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers on all our tools 
one man to each tool—and it was surprising how little 
work we got out of them, They not only ran the machines 
uta very low speed, but took a very mlleut. LT had no- 
ticed in France that one operative often ran from four to 
six of these milling machines. On one occasion, finding 
one of our leading hands in Paris, I took him into a French 
shop to show him the rapidity with which the work was 
turned out. I pointed out to him that the machines were 
running with double speed, and that they were taking at 
least double the cut that they did at our place, while one 
girl was working six machines, and, instead of getting from 
eighteen to twenty-four cents an hour, these girls got only 
ten cents an hour.” (Clearly Mr. Maxim had no compassion 
for the poor girls—greed and envy were predominating.) 

“On another occasion, finding the chairman of our com- 
pany in Paris, I took him to the same works, expecting to 
tind the same state of affairs. On entering the room, how- 
ever, I found that the girls were no longer there. They 
had been moved into another and a larger room, where 
each girl, instead of working six machines, was actually 
working thirteen milling machines.” (The italics are my own 
marking.) 

Clearly these particular works in Paris had special at- 
traction for Mr. Maxim, and why? Was it for the excel- 
lence of the work performed or the peculiarity of the 
machinery therein? No; the cheap female labor was the 
talisman which bewitched this erstwhile mechanic and 
anti-trade unionist. 

Further on he tells us, and with evident exultation, while 
referring to the works in which he is interested, that “at 
the present time we employ boys very largely on milling 
machines, and each boy, as a rule, takes charge of four 
machines, but of course it takes great skill on the part of 
the toolmakers to keep the tools in order and to adjust the 
machines, so as to turn out accurate work.” And so, ap- 
parently, we have another evidence of the correctness of 
the old saying, that “there is no rose without its thorn.” 




















































Again, he unblushingly asserts that “In the United 
States trade unionism is confined for the most part to un- 
skilled laborers.”” This mendacious whopper is so glaring 
that it requires no further comment here. 

There is but little doubt that Mr. Maxim received an 
early training as a shop “ pacer’’—the meanest and most 
contemptible creature to be found in the ranks of any trade 
or calling—for he tells of it in the following words: “I re- 
member the instructions that I received when I was a boy 
and working at an engine lathe. My instructor was a Scotch- 
Canadian, . le said, ‘If you want to turn out work 
quickly on a lathe, and get ahead of the other fellows, give 
your lathe all the work it will do and keep it in the cut all 
the time, Never take a tool out of your lathe unless you 
have got another one ready ground to put in, and change 
your tools as quickly as possible. Be sure and run on your 
belt and start your lathe as soon as the engine has made 
its first turn, and never stop your lathe until the engine 
stops. /t matters littl what you do yourself so long as your 
lathe is at work.” Mr. Maxim extends his first instruction, 
however, for he would have a man doing other work—grind- 
ing tools, tending other machines, etc.-while his lathe 
Was at work unceasingly, for he tells us, by way of com- 
plaint, that “In England . . . no man ever thinks of 
such a thing as grinding a tool and getting it ready while 
the lathe is still making cuts.” 

As a rule, non-union shops, in many trades, encourage 
and keep in full operation “pacers,” who through the 
inducement of a litthe: extra pay, work at high-pressure 
speed, so as to reach «a maximum of production, and the 
resultis set up as a standard for all others employed on like 
work in the establishment, The great Injustice of this out- 
ageous system Will be at once apparent,to anyone giving a 
thought to or taking into account difference in age, differ- 
ence in experience, and difference in ability, to be found in 
every trade and in every shop where large numbers of per- 
sons are employed 5 nor does it contribute to excellence in 
workmanship. 

‘In every trade the foreman in ashop is expected and ought 
to know what constitutes a fair day's work in every branch 
of the business over which he has charge, and rare indeed 
is it that a man is kept who does not reach that standard at 
least, While many doa great deal more, Being at least fair 
judges themselves as to what should be the rates of wages 
in their respective trades, trade unionists lay down the mini- 
mum rate to be d to any one worth being kept at work 
atall at the bn ny the choice of men and judgment as to 
ability being always vested in the employer. But where 
men are clearly worth more than that minimum the union 
never objects to such men being paid more-—something, by 
the way, which the employer rarely, if ever, does voluntar- 
ily. Asa consequence, while a few men, for various reasons, 
are barely up to the standard required tocarn the minimum 
rate set by the unions—and none are kept at work who 
fall below that standard—the employer has the great ad van- 
tage of what is done over the standard of work by the over- 
whelming ‘majority of the whole number of employes, 
Although not usually much referred to, it is the seale of 
wages that causes muchof the trouble which arises between 
trade unions and the employers. The union would grade 
upwards from the fixed minimam, while the employers are for- 
ever trying to grade downwards therefrom, When the reasons 
governing unions in fixing the minimum wages are borne 
in mind, there will be littl: doubt as to which party is right 
in the contention. 

Unions and their action on any given direction should 
in justice, be judged in concrete—they should not be, and 
are not, responsible for the actions or utterances of individ- 
ual members. It must not be forgotten, however, that with 
the membership of trade unions, as with others, self-preser- 
vation is a first law; and they are not prone to sing songs 
of praise over any invention which practically destroys 
their immediate means of earning a livelihood. How would 
Mr. Maxim look at an invention or a condition suddenly 
forced upon him that would utterly ruin his business and 
means of securing a living? Would he stoically accept the 
situation without any effort to save himself?) Not much. 

Dairymen throughout the United States and Canada are, 
to-day, being taught that a cow—being without a soul, it is 
held—is simply a mere machine for producing milk in the 
largest possible quantity, out of Which to manufacture 
cheese and butter. They are being educated how best to 
treat the calf, the heifer and the mature animal, and all te 
the same end. To reach this she is tenderly and carefully 
reared in her young days, and her treatment, as to food, 
housing and sanitary condition, ix of the best when full 
grown, so that, as a machine, she may produce to the utmost 
both in quantity and quality. Mr. Maxim evidently looks 
upon an ordinary wage-carner as does the scientific farmer 
look upon the mileh cow—with this very important differ- 
ence, however, that the farmer, while looking. for quantity 
and quality in the product of the cowy treats the animal 
in the best possible manner, while Mr. Maxim has no 
thought for the human being with reason and a soul; his only 
desire is as to financial results—another Jay Gould, This 
struggle, as between working people and capitalists—no 
fight with or against capital—is really a fight between a 
nation and a few of its selfish members, for the life and 
strength of a nation are really dependent upon the moral, 
physical and intellectual condition of its individuals. If 
the individual bricks in a new house are three-fourths or 
more soft, or inferior otherwise, its life tenure will be pro- 
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portionately limited, no matter how able had been the 
architect or the builder. 

Did space permit of detail treatment, it were no difficuit 
task to expose the poorly constructed sophistry of Mr. 
Maxim’s article throughout. Failing this space, however, 
will you kindly give place to this letter, written with the 
design of indicating that neither wealth nor social standing 
will render true that which is false, nor will both combined 
justify anyone in bearing false witness. On mature consid- 
eration Mr. Maxim will realize, I hope, that his character 
for veracity or for broad charity has not been enhanced in 
the publication of the article in question, 

D. J. DONOGHUE, 


Drug Clerks’ Shorter Workday. 


A bill has been introduced in the New York 
State legislature and is being vigorously agitated 
for the legal restriction of the hours of labor of 
druggists’ clerks. The following are some of the 
most important provisions of the bill, its title being: 

An Act for the regulation of pharmacists and druggists 
and to prevent accidents and mistakes in the preparing 
and compounding of medical prescriptions. 

No pharmacist, drug clerk or other employe engaged in 
the preparation or compounding of prescriptions or medici- 
nal preparations in any pharmacy or drug store, shall be 
required, or permitted by the proprietor to work more than 
ten hours on any week day other than Saturday, and not 
more than twelve hours on Saturdays, and not more than 
six hours on Sundays and legal holidays. 

Nothing in this section shall prohibit the working of one 
hour overtime on any day except Sunday for the purpose 
of making a shorter workday, provided, however, that 
the aggregate number of hours per week does not exceed 
sixty-six. 

No proprietor of a pharmacy or drug store shall require 
or permit any one of his clerks to sleep in such pharmacy 
or drug store or in any storeroom or laboratory connected 
therewith. 

Nothing in this section shall prohibit the sleeping in any 
other room adjoining such pharmacy or drug store, pro- 
vided, however, that such room is properly ventilated and 
complies in all other respects with the sanitary regulations 
of the board of health of the city of New York. 

It shall be the duty of the board of health to adopt rules 
and ordinances for the enforcement of this act, and also to 
adopt such additional rules and ordinances to prevent 
aecidents in the preparation and compounding of prescrip- 
tions and medicinal preparations as the publie security 
may require, 


A joint convention was held of the New York 
State Branch A. F. of L. withthe Workmens Assem- 
bly of the State at Albany, N.Y. .A constitution was 
agreed upon, and unity achieved. Much beneficial 
legislation was agreed upon. A proposition was 
made to have the State organization affiliated with 
the A. F. of L., which would have been adopted by 
an overwhelming majority, but inasmuch as there 
were a few organizations opposed to it, Delegates 
O’Brien and Gompers proposed that the matter be 
submitted to a referendum vote of the unions of 
the State for final decision. 


Cleveland & Whitehall Company the well-known 
manufacturers of Keystone Overalls and Pants, at 
Newburgh, N. Y., have just signed an agreement 
with their employes, who are all members of Local 
Union No. 50 of the U. G. W. of A., by which an 
advance in wages of from five to twenty per cent. 
is given for the coming year. 

his company and employes have thus solved 
the labor problem for themselves, and the union 
label attached to every Keystone garment is their 
seal of co-operation and mutual interest. Union 
men, therefore, when purchasing a Keystone gar- 
ment know that it represents good workmanship, 
is — value, and was made in one of the largest 
and best equipped shops in the land. Union men 
can at the same time deal a telling blow at the 
sweatshop and strengthen the cause of labor. 
Wideawake retailers handle the Keystone brand ; 
if your dealer does not keep these excellent gar- 
ments ask him to obtain them for you.—HENRyY 
Wuite, Secretary United Garment Workers of 
America. 





Organize the “Lumber Jacks.” 


DuLUTH, MINN,, January 12, 1898, 


Editor American Federationist: 

The lumber trade of Minnesota is one of its chief indus- 
tries, and as a member of a federal labor union I follow all 
kinds of work, and at times become a “Lumber Jack.” 
The thought that T wish to convey to my fellow union men 
is this: We leave our summer jobs in the Fall, after being 
good union men at our various trades and callings, and 
become strictly nonunion men, working in the woods for a 
mere nothing, competing against men whose whole lives 
have been spent in the logging business, working for any 
kind of wages because it is winter, which brings us to a 
level with the newly arrived pauper immigrant, too anxious 
for work, too thoughtless of the injury we are doing to 
others, forgetful that we are union men, whose duty it 
should be to try and improve wages, to do our utmost to 
organize all those who are on the road that leadeth to the 
poor house, to tell them the strength of unionism, to switch 
them on the only track that procures a fair day’s pay for a 
fair day’s work, 

There are thousands of men in this district employed in 
the woods, and what is their condition? 

; Ill paid ; the coarsest food, and a hovel to live in; work- 
ing from dark in the morning until dark at night, roughing 
the elements of the North, which brings it to a grand total 
of boara and clothes. Union men, this condition must 
change. It is in your power to remedy this growing evil, 
and todo for the poor “lumber jack ” what organized labor 
has done for other industries. 

_ The lumber kings are well organized, and while they sit 
in their cosy offices gloating over their riches, does it ever 
occur to their Christian friends that their wealth represents 
the life’s blood of the poor “lumber jack,” and that they 
are steadfastly fulfilling the lines of Robert Burns— 


“Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn,” 


WILLIAM A. HARBOUR, 
Secretary, Zenith Federal Labor Union No, 6761. 





Street Railwaymen’s Progress. 


DETROIT, MIcH., January 20, 1898. 


Kditor American Federationist : 

Your inquiries regarding the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street Railway Employes of America at 
hand. I would say that our organization is moving 
along and that it has been more prosperous in the 
past year than ever before in its history. My re- 
port covering the last eight months, commencing 
with last May, shows that five charters have been 
granted and that the membership of the local 
unions has been strengthened all along the line. 
During that time we have had three strikes, all of 
which were won. Two of them were for an in- 
crease of pay and one for the right to organize. 
We have succeeded in that time in getting four 
cities to adopt the nine-hour workday and severa} 
others the ten-hour workday. We have suffered 
but one reduction of wages which has since been 
regained, while some seven cities have increased 
their rate of pay, ranging from two to four cents 
per hour. 

During this} time we have paid eleven death 
claims to deceased members, averaging $75 per 
claim. As to the number of sick benefits which 
have been paid by our locals I am not able at this 
time to report but the amount is very heavy, es- 
pecially to our southern divisions on account of 
the attack of the Dunque and yellow fevers which 
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have prevailed during the last fall in those sec- 
tions. 

The outlook for the future of our organization 
is very bright. Most of our divisions are now 
working on contract by the year. In this manner 
we settle all our disputes by arbitration and ar- 
range our wage scale and the hours to be worked 
once a year. The most of these agreements ex- 
pire about the first of May. This coming May we 
anticipate no trouble for our old divisions; while 
there will no doubt be some contention for shorter 
hours among the new ones, I believe it will pass 
over without a great amount of trouble and con- 
tention for our association. 

Yours fraternally, 
W. D. MAnHon, 
International President. 


Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. 
SyYRACuSE, N. Y., January 18, 1898. 
Editor American Federationist : 

We have entered upon our work for the New 
Year, and, as I believe, with much brighter pros- 
pects for the wage-earner of every class. 

The weapons of warfare are these: The capital- 
ists with what they consider King, the Almighty 
Dollar, and all of its accompaniments, such as 
combines, crusts, etc., but the wage-earners, with 
what God has given them, their two hands and 
intellect, having various degrees of intelligence as 
fortune has favored them. 

But it has been proven conclusively that where 
labor is thoroughly organized and properly man- 
aged that money is not the ‘‘ruling power” ex- 
clusively. And the capitalists are not ignorant of 
this fact, so they are striving by every means, fair 
or unfair, just as far as possible to prevent the or- 
ganizing of labor, for they understand full well 
that with labor thoroughly organized and united, 
will come also the wage-earners’ liberty, and we no 
longer remain under the iron heel of monopoly 
and all that that implies. 

So the great onward march of the organizing of 
labor is being consummated, and cannot be pre- 
vented by the contending: force if we will all do 
our duty as true union men. There rests a great 
responsibility with every duly authorized organ- 
izer of the A. F. of L., as commissioned by them, 
to put forth even greater efforts, especially this 
year, in the organizing of the unorganized wher- 
ever it is possible to do so. In fact securing the 
eight-hour day this year will greatly depend upon 
the work that is accomplished. 

I am aware that the work is not at all times 
pleasant, for according to the capitalist, an organ- 
izer is a breeder of riot, etc., and you are not at 
all times appreciated by those in whom you are 
endeavoring to render assistance, for they are 
often blind to their own best interests. 

But we, as organizers, are expected to put up 
with considerable that is not as agreeable as we 
could wish it, for the real benefit that will be de- 
rived, and which will be more fully appreciated 
by the workers when organized. I am sure that 
there are better days in store for the wage-earners 
when they are thoroughly organized; in fact it is 
dawning upon some now where thus united. 

We, the National Organization of Butcher Work- 
men of North America, fully appreciate the work 
that was done for us in 1897 by the organizers of 
the American Federation of Labor, for in eight 
months of our organization’s work last year we 
increased in the number of locals over 123 per 
cent. and we had obstacles to contend with that 





have been in a great measure removed. So weare 
looking for great things this year. 

Having been thus encouraged by the work ac- 
complished, and believing that all are interested 
with us in this work, and knowing that all will 
find with present conditions that our craft will be 
much easier to organize than in 1897, sol again ap- 
peal in behalf of the butcher workmen and ask as 
a special favor, of those that can do so, that you 
would take up this very important work for us, 
which is only in its infaney. 

At the last convention of the A. F. of L. it was 
decided as to the jurisdiction of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, and it includes as follows: all wage- 
earners employed at the slaughtering houses, pack- 
ing houses, stockyard men, beef carriers, etc., or 
in any way connected with those establishments as 
wage-earners; also sausage makers, meat cutters 
and meat salesmen, no matter where employed, 
whether in department stores, grocery stores or 
exclusively meat markets. In other words, it in- 
cludes all from the man that takes the bullock 
on the hoof until it goes into the hands of the con- 
sumers. 

I am pleased to say to organizers that I should 
be pleased to hear from them and supply them 
with the necessary equipage in the organizing of 
this craft. Some have found our appeal circulars 
very helpfal and I shall be pleased to supply any 
who may wish them, and render whatever assist- 
ance that lies in my power in furthering this work. 

I hope that I may hear from many, and trust to 
the effect that they will give this matter their kind 
consideration, not to the detriment of other organ- 
izations, but that they may be benefited by our 
greater strength. 1 feel led to urge this work, and 
pray that it may find a warm place in many hearts. 

Iam yours fraternally, 
Homer D. CALL, 
Secretary: Treasurer. 


AGENTS’ LIST. 





COLORADO. 
Victor—Jennie Koolman, 


GEORGIA. 
Columbus—J, A. Shaw, 21 [3th street, 


ILLINOIS, 
Belleville—George Myer, State street 
Chicago—Adolph Dorre, 121 String street, 
Daniel Laratman, 3080 Wells street. 
P. F. Doyle, 187 FE. Washington street, 
F. W. Murphy, I288. Peoria street, 
Ben. Cohen, 231 2d street, 
Lake Forest—Seward Andrews, Box 271. 
Marengo—L. EF. Basmer. 
Peoria—J, M. Smith, 217 2d avenue, 
INDIANA. 
Klwood—J, C. Daily, box It, 
Hammond—Chas, Wolff. 
Munecie—A. J. Evans, 7th and Grant streets, 
Terre Haute—Ead Elliott, 58, 2d street, 
IOWA. 
Muscatine—J. T. Cosgrove, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
joston—Ed. O'Donnell, 45 Eliot street. 
A.8. Davis, Room 2, 82 Federal street, 
Dorchester, Boston —James Fens, 40 Batehelder street, 
Boston (South)—James Day, 260 Ballon street, 
MAINE, 
tangor—Mark Courant, Windsor Hotel, 
Biddeford —C. C. Loman, 24 Main street, 
MONTANA. 
telt—CGieo, Tlerman, Box 261. 
tonner—J. C. Schwatier, 
Clinton—Henry ©, Speight, 
Gireat Falls ht. T. June. 
Hamilton—-R. Mereer Morrison, 
Missoula. Rt. Baker, 


MICHIGAN. 
Grand Rapids—Fred Pimpert, 105 Freemont street 
Ludington— Louis H. Boyd, Box 458, 
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MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis—Max Conrad, 726 ith street, 
New Duluth—H. ©. Krueger. 
MISSOURI. 
lweds—George Wendell. 
St. Louis—L. P. Tomsen, 2425 8. Broadway street. 
NEW YORK, 
Brooklyn—P. J. Dunne, 168 Prince street. 
Bullulo—M. F. Murphy, 35-30 Fk. Huron street. 
New York—Henry White, 28 Lafayette Place. 
Syracuse—James M. Lynch, 418 Gifford street, 
OHTO, 
Cincinnati—J, Heberle, 412 KF. 3d street. 
Cleveland—J, F. O'Malley, 10 Herman street, 
Cold Springs—John Stone. 


OKLAHOMA, 
(iuthrie—PFrank Mater. 


ONTARIO,“ 
Sault Ste. Marie—Thos. Hamilton, P.O, Box 98 


OREGON, 
Astoria—Sofus Jensen. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

Bradford—Win, Halsey, 50 Chestnut street, 

Krie—C. N. Grace, 926 W, 26th street. 

Joseph Quigley, #80 W. 16th street. 

Lanecaster—Johu Henkes. 

MeSherrytown—Frank Wilt. 

Philadelphia—Harry Sheldrake, 2522 Bancroft street. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

New port—P. Costello, Box 267. 

Pawtueket—Joseph Brickell, 
TEXAS, 

(ialveston—W. H. Crain, 2024 Mechanic street, 
UTAH, 

Salt Lake City—B. A. Harbour, Box 654. 
VIRGINIA, 

Newport News—¢ 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Parkersburg—Wm. Carpenter, 823 914 street, 
WISCONSIN. 


i. W. Loftus, Box 387, 


Kenosha—Thos. Van Lear, 

Milwaukee—J. 8S. Myers, 981 Howell avenue. 
Vacine—Wim. Cook, 422 Randolph street. 

W. Superior—Henry J. Contine, 1118 3d street. 








‘ ‘ 
Special Notice. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 20, isn, ) 
To AU Attiliated Unions: 
\ satisfactory settlement of the differences existing 
between the United Garment Workers of America and 
HELDMAN, HELDMAN & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


having been reached, and the said firm now operating a 
union establishment, the same is removed from our list 
“We Don’t Patronize” and placed on our fair list. 


All unions and members are respectfully notified to cease 


their antagonisni to the product of this firm and to give it 
that fair consideration and support to which it is now 
entitled, 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at Union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A, F. of L. 


We Don’t Patronize 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by 


the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 


AMERICAN BISCUIT AND MANUFACTURING CO'’S 
BISCUITS, 

AMERICAN TOBACCO ©CO.—Plug Tobacco: Battle Ax, 
Newsboy, Piper Hiedsick, Something Giood, Pedro, 
Smoking Tobacco: Gail & Ax, Navy, Honest Long Cut, 
Duke’s Mixture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe, 
Greenback. Cigarettes: Duke’s Cameo, Sweet Caporal, 
Cycle, Old Judge. 

APSLEY RUBBER CO., HUDSON, MASS. 

ARENA. 

ARMOUR PACKING CO, (Chicago and Kunsas City.) 

BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BERGER BEDDING CO,, A. WEIGEL AND CO., MAT- 
TRESSES, MILWAUKER, WIS. 

BALZ BREWING CO., PHILADELPHTA, PA. 

BOSTON BELTING CO. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC, 

BROWN BROS. CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

BRUNSWICK & BALKE, BILLIARD TABLES. 

BUFFALO BARRELS. 

CHAS. H. BUSBEY’S CIGARS, McSITERRYTOWN, 

CHICAGO STAMPING COMPANY, MANUFACTUR 
UNITED STATES BICYCLE. 

CLEMENT, BANE & CO., CLOTHIERS, CHICAGO, 

CONSOLIDATED STEEL AND WIRE CO 

CUMBERLAND FLOUR MILLS AND LIBERTY FLOUL 
MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

DAUBE, COHEN & CO., CLOTHING, CHICAGO. 

DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH, 

DETROIT CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

DEUSCHER CO., HAMILTON, O; C. SCHREIER, SHE- 
BOYGAN, WIS., MALSTERS. 

DEUTSCHE POST, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY, PRINTERS AND PUB- 
LISHERS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

EITEL & CASSEBOHNN’S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY 

FARRAR & TREFTS, BOILER & MACHINE WORKS. 
STEAM ENGINES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

FOOTEH, SCHULTZE & CO., ST. PAUL, MINN, 

FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

FULLER-WARREN STOVE CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

GEO. MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, CLEVELAND, 0. 

GORDON CIGAR CO,, DETROIT, MICH. 

GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, 
1LL.—RAMBLER, 

GOULD & WALKER, BOOTS AND SHOES, WESTBOLO 
MASS. 

GREGORY & SHAW, BOOTS AND SHOES, SO. FRAM 
INGHAM, MASS. 

GROSS & CO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH, 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO., ST, LOUIS. 

HARDING & TODD, SHOES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO,, DETROTT. 

HART, SCHAFFNER & MARKS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

H. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

HETTERMAN BROS. CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

IMPERIAL MILL CO., DULUTH, MINN. 

JOS. BIEFIELD and SIRFGEL & BROS, CLOTHIERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

J. W. LOSSE TAILORING CO.,, ST. LOUIS. 

KERBS, W ERHEIM & SCHIFFER,CIGARS, NEW Yor Is 

KIPP BROS., MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL 
WAUKER, WIS. 

LARKINS SOAP WORKS, BUFFALO, N.Y. 

MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


"A. 


eS 
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MONMOUTH MINING AND MFG, CO. (Sewer Pipe.) 

MONMOUTH (ILL.) POTTERY CO. 

PLANT MILLING COMPANY, GEO. P. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO., CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

QUINCY SHOW CASE WORKS, QUINCY, ILL. 

ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE, 

ROCKFORD CHAIR AND FURNITURE CO, 

ROTHSCHILD, SON & CO., BAR FIXTURES. 

ROYAL MANTEL & FURNITURE CO,, ROCKFORD, ILL 

SCHNEIDER-TRENKAMP CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP- 
IDS, MICH, 

SARDINES—E. W. BROWN, GUNROCK PACKING CO., 
EUREKA PACKING CO,, LAWRENCE PACKING 

CO., CRESCENT PACKING ©O., BUCKS HARBOR 
PAC KING CO., INDIAN COVE PACKING CO., OF 
LUBEC AND MACHIAS, MF. 

Ss. Ff. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

SIEG & WALPOLE, BICYCLES, KENOSHA, WIS. 

SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) ELEVATOR MILLING CO, 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 

STRONG, GARFIELD CO., EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS, 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MANFG, CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTHILT BEND, IND. 

SWIFT'S SURE SPECIFIC, ATLANTA, GA. 

THOMAS TAYLOR & SON, HUDSON, MASS. 

TIMES, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

VENABLE BROS. QUARRIES, LITHONIA, 

WESTERN WHEEL CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

WINTER BROS. BREWING CO., TRON CITY BREWING 
CO., PITTSBURG, PA., EBERHARD & OBERS BREW- 
ING CO., ALLEGHANY, PA 

W.L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE 

WM. TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA, 


Our Fair List 


Secretaries will confer a favor by sending in ad- 
ditional names of products with a national sale 
only. 

CABINET AND INTERIOR FINISH Woopwork. 
By Thos. I. Kidd, Sec’y An algamated Wood Workers Union. 


Baltimore, Md.—F. X. Ganter Co., J. C. Scherer, 

Chicago, Ill.—Wolf & Nolan, Columbia Planing Mill Co., A. 
R. Beck Lumber & Mfg. Co., Calumet Lumber & Mfg. 
Co., P. A. Russell Co., California Mfg. Co, Von Platen & 
Dick, Lockwood & Strickland, Wolf Bros. Mfg. Co., 
George Pagels, George Weiss, William Cook & Sons, Ra 
cine Avenue Sash & Door Co., Western Planing Mill Co., 
Union Interior Finish Co., Englewood Interior Finish 
(‘o., Henry Peters’ Mfg. Co., Cottage Grove Mfg. Co., F. 
P. Brehms, Grand Crossing Building Supply Co., Engle- 
wood Sash and Door Co., John C, Hartig Co., William 
Dencer, Hruska, Nekota & Knourek, Coallier & Lang, 
Builders’ Mfg. Co., Horty Bros, & Fole ¥y, Phillips Rinn 
Co., Vineent Diouhey, kelley Bros. Mfe. Co., Bursik, 
Hulka & Co., Liddell & Williams, Charles H. Mears, A. 
Dietsch, Keenan Bros., Chicago Store Fixture Co,., C. Bb. 
Peterson, C. EK. Patterson, *Chicago Sash & Door (x... 
*Struthers Bros., E. Swenson, Kratzer & Fischer, G. Heg- 
ner & Co., Henry Scheres, 

Detroit, Mich.—Latfery & Sons., Wim. Monroe. 

Duluth, Minn.—D, EK. Holston & Co,, George Lautenschlager, 

Ithaca, N. Y. “Driscoll Bros. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Oehler & Stahl, Cruittners’ Cabinet 
Works, Charles Moeller. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—Robert Brand & Sons. 

Quincy, Ill.—*Globe Fixture Co. 

Springfield, Mass.—*G. A. Schastey Co. 

*Firms demonstrated by astar hire union men, but do not 
use the label. 





MANUFACTURERS OF UNION LABEL CLOTHING, 


By Henry White, Sec’y United Garment Workers of America. 


New York—Goldstone Bros., Cane,McCatlrey & Co., L. Lipp- 
man & Co., Peck & Meee hhaus, Smith, Gray & Co., 
Hays, Goldberg & Co., Hackett, Carhart & Co., Todd. 
Sullivan, & Baldwin, Kohn, Rindskoph & Co, 
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Brooklyn, N. Y.—John 8. MekKeon & Co, 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Woodhull, Goodale and Bull. 

Overalls, Pants, ete.—Sweet, Orr & Co., Newburgh, N. Y.: 
Hamilton, Carhartt & Co., Deteatt, Mich. Cc. i. 
Cones Mfe. Co., Indianapolis, "Ind.: H. Pete rs, Dover, 
N. J.; Oshkosh Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, Ww is.; Bishop & 
Specht, Cleveland, Ohio; Fisher, Mfg. ©o., St. Paul, 
Minn.; T.J. Unde rhill, De nve r, ( ‘ol.; Cleveland & White- 
hill Co., Newburgh, ; Pierson & Son, 201 EF, 43d st., 
New York. 


Bhoors AND SHOES. 


By John F. Tobin, President Boot and Shoe Workers Union. 

Boston, Mass.— Clapp & Gordon, men’s and women's, 
Jobbers: Hosmer, Codding & Co., Manning Shoe and 
Rubber Co, 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Jarden & Shields, men and boys’; C. Bom- 
mer, men and boys’; R. Schoening and F. Uhl, cacks. 

Chicago, Ill.—Schwab Bros., men’s, Jobbers—Guttmean, 
Carpenter & Telling, 

Detroit, Mich.—Pingree & Smith, men, women, misses and 
children’s; J. Witchell & Sons, men’s bicycle shoes, 
Lynn, Mass.—Bailey, Curtis & Co., women’s; John P. Griffin 

& Co., misses and children’s. 

Mansfield, Mass. Mansfield Union Shoe Co., women’s, 
misses and children’s, 

Marlboro, Mass,—J. . rank Desmond, men, youths and boys’. 

Middleboro, Mass.—J. M. O'Donnell & © o., me n’s. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Owe n Finnigan, men’s ‘tine shoe s. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Jobber; W. N. Laird. 

Providence, R. I.—Congdon & Ay Isworth Co., jobbers. 

Rochester, N. Y.—J. H. Phelan, women’s, men’s, misses and 
children’s. 

South Bantree, Mass..-W. A. Ross & Co., men’s. 

Springtield, Ohio.—The Finch Shoe Co., heavy shoes. 

Springticld, Mass.—Cutler & Porter, jobbers. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Johansen Bros., women’s fine, misses and 
children’s; A. Mueller & Hellman, women’s misses and 
children’s; C. kh. Hilts, men’s, women’s and children’s, 
Jobbers—Ver Steeg, Grant Shoe Co, 


Ilorse NAILS. 


By David A. Wilcox, Secretary of Horse Nail Workers Protective 
and Benevolent Union No, 6170. 
Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, Conn, 


LiMm, 


By J. M. Stone, Secretary of Federal Labor Union, No. 66%. 
J. W. Jenkins, manufacturer of Spring Lime. 


TABLE KNIFE GRINDERS, 


Lamson & Goodnow, Northampton Cutlery Co.; EB. B, 
Wood & Son; Upson & Hart; R. Wallace & Sons; 
Meriden Cutlery Co.; Derby Silve v Plate C o.; Imperial 
Cutlery Co.; Clemont Manufacturing Co, c. Rogers. 
Meriden, 


UNION LABEL CRACKERS, 


By John Schudel, Secretary Journeymen Bakers and Confec- 
tioners International Union. 


As for crackers, patronize the following firms only; they 
are union and use the label: 

Auburn, N .— A. MeCrea, 10 State street. 

Chicago, Il.—The Hayden Baking Co., Thirty-sixth and 
Wallace street, 

Columbus, Ohio.—Coleman & Felber, 262 South High street, 

Girand Rapids, Mich.—The Christonson Cracker Co, 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Hitz Baking Co., 68-70 South Delaware 
street. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—M. W. Quick, West State street. 

Louisville, Ky.—Hall & Hayward, Jefferson street, 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Grasman Bros., Empire Steam Bakery, 612 
#20 Lock street. 

Toledo, Ohio, —Sey fang & Co., Market square, 

Utica, N. Y.—Geo, Young Bakery, Elizabeth and Charlotte 
streets, 


BREWERS. 


By Chas, F. Bechtold, Sec’y of United Brewery Workmen. 


All Breweries In Kansas City, Mo.; Wilwaukee, Wis, ; Cin- 
cinnati, O. Cleveland, 0.; Columbus, O.; Toledo, ©. , 
Hamilton, "Oo. Chicago, Ill; Quincy, Ill.; Buffalo; 
a. a Elmira, N. Y.; Utica, N. Y.; Syracuse, N. Y.; 


Detroit, Mich, taltimore, Md.; Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Boston, Muss.; Salt Lake City, Utah; San Antonio; 
Tex.; Houston, Tex.; Ft. Worth, Tex.: Tacoma, Wash.; 
Spokane, Wash.; Seattle, Wash.; St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Su. Louls, Mo.—Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, Wm. 
J. Lemp Brewing Co. 


TOBACCO WORKERS. 


By E. Lewis Evans, Sec’y of Tobacco Workers National Union. 


The following is a list of firms making union labeled 
tobacco, and the brands they make: 


Gitvone Tonaceco Co.—Detroit, Mich. Fine Cut: Globe, High 
Court, Nerve, Detroit, Blue Label, Hope, Rapid Transit, 
Target, World. Plug: Klondyke, Snow Apple, Fame, 
Globe, 5, Blue Label, Basis, Nerve, Primo, Fruit Juice. 
Smoking: Sam & John, K.of L., Globe, Navy Clippings, 
Blue Label, The King, Unele Tom, Spot Cash, eae 
Standard Time, Hand Made, Hope, +Cent, Don Juan, 
Fruit Juice, All Leaf, Whopper. 

IGNATZ Woier. Detroit, Mich. Chewing & Smoking: White 
Kagle, Mild Tast« Snuff: White Eagle, French, Pariser, 
Holland, Copenhagen, Rose-Maccaboy, Scotch, Virginia, 
Celebrated Polish, German, ete, 

WELLMAN & Dwirk. -Quiney, Il. Plug: Temple, Morning 
Glory, Quiney Nat’) Leal, Gladiolus, Honey saan, nara, 
Cut Loaf, Mule har Twist, Granger Twist, Burley Cable. 
Smoking: Sweet Lotus, Knights of Labor, Topsy, Gold 

tand, Yukon, Jim Crow. Fine Cut: Mule Kar, Maiden 
Blush and Old Dog Tray, Tube Rose, Red Cap, Quincey 
Leader, Crystal Slipper, 

MAGLE Tonaccs Co. Quiney, I 

J. BF, ZAUuM.— Toledo, O. Plug: New Process, Old Navy, Red 
Sull, Jo-do. Fine Cut: Indian Branel, Let ’hr Rip, Gam- 
brinus. Smoking; Old Comfort, Drum Major, Blue Ten, 
OO. Kye C, 

hk. OO. Esubeipy.—Newport, Ky. Plug Cul; Tekachu. Long 
Cut: My Jim, Barker, Zoo. Cut and Dried: Brownie. 
Smoking: Colonial. Twist: Bogic. 

NALL & WIitLraAms.—Louisville, Ky. Every Day Smoke, 
Canada Navy, Rainbow. 

WHITEMAN-MONAMARA,.—Covington, Ky. Smoking ond 
Chewing: Virst Cut, Napper, A Barrelot Money, Red Kar. 
Plug and Twist: Royal Arch, War Club, Wedding Cake, 
Cat Fish, Narrow Gauge, Mums extra Dey, Badger Fight, 

BERNING & BADE. Covington Ky. Plug: Trotter. Smoking 
and Chewing: Ciuiding Star. 

CENTRAL ToBacco Works, St, Louis, Mo. Twist: Western 
Choice, Regulation, Cross Key, Grand Leader, Honey 
Dew, Wage Workers Vick, Round Table, Southern 
Choice, 

UNITED STATES Tobacco Co.—Richmond, Va 
Battle Royal, Queen of the Roa Plug: VU. 
Standard Smoke, Pride of the Navy. 

BUCHANAN & LYALL.—Brooklyn, N. YY. Plug: Planet, 
Boston Gem, Pride of the Regiment. Smoking: Ripple, 
Duplex, World’s Fair, Moonbeam, £0, Bunker, Chinook, 
Black Joe, Navy Clippings, Bulls Eye Clippings. 

FRANCIS Sitkips.—Albany, N. Y. Chewing: vendish. 
Smoking: Blue Line. Chewing and Smoking: Sea Spray, 
Even Up, Cottage, White Ash. 

I. PAYN’sS Sons,—Albany, N. Y. Chewing: Straight Tip, 
Grand Central, Pure Stock, Old Stag, Red Jacket, Cham- 
pion, Red Clover, Strawberry, Patent Mild, Seal of 
Albany, Spanish Cross Pipe, B. & M., D. & EL, Blue Car, 
Catch 

BLocn Bros.—Wheeling, W. Va. Chewing and Smoking: 
Mail Pouch, 

THe West Va,., Tonacco Co.—Wheeling, W. Va. Smok- 
ing: d Letter, Wheeling, W. Va., Cut & Dry, Seal of 
W. Va., Nat’l Leaf Scrap, Cabby Long Cut, Xtra Pay. 

SVvENCE Bros,—Cincinnati, O. Smoking: Ambrosia. 

Ava, Scurorr.—Cincinnati, O. Smoking: Sure Winner, 
Hlome Run, 

B. Duwen & Bro.—Cineinnati, ©. 

Mack Tonacco Co,—Cincinnati, O. Smoking and Chewing: 
Day and Night. e 

Hurst & LINDEMAN.--Cincinnati, O. 

LUHRMAN & WILBERN.--Cincinnati, O. Smoking and Chew- 
ing: Volar Bear. 

INTERSTATE TOBACCO COo.—Kansas City, Mo 

PINKERTON ToBacco Co. Zanesville, ©, 

Giem Crry Tonacco Co.—Dayton, O. Smoking: Scout, Ole 
Virginy, Blue Lion, Silver Moon, 66, Standard Time, 
Keonomy, Buffalo Long Cut, Cuba Long Cut. 

Wriaut Bros,—St. Charles, Mo. Plug: Fruit of the Vine, 
Labor's King. 

Orro Lupwia.— Morris, IIL Serap. 

EpWARD KELLY.--Utiean, N.Y. Serap. 

Rh. WHALEN.—Rochester, N.Y. Fine Cut Chewing: Shield, 
Faney Stock, Black Jack, Sweet Ivy, Old Settler, Fairy 
Queen, Index, Oleander, Aunt Clo, Woodland, Gold Bell, 
Contest, Ramrod, Flower City, Time, Home Rule, Dot. 
Smoking: Dreah Durham, Smoking Car, State Seal, 
Pastime, limperial, Pretty Poll, Billy Boy, G. & P. 
Diamond W., Old Kentucky, Double Head, Big K., Blue 
Bell, Genesee, Spanish Mixed, Nickel Plate, Bozega, 
Corn Crib, Bow Knot, Special Clippings, Spot Cash. 











Smoking : 
S., Yacht, 




















COMMISSION MALTHOUSE, 11 


Buffalo, N. Y.—AIll commission malthouses of the city. 

Cleveland, O.—John B. Smith, D. Wachsmann & Co., John 
Kittel, J. H. Griffith & Co, 

Hamilton, 0.—The Sohnchen Malting Co., Schlosse & Co, 

Newark, N. J.—Pasaik Malthouse. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Hauser & Son Malting Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Chas. M. Warner. 


ELASTIC GORING, 


By Thomas Pollard, Secretary of Elastic Goring Weavers Amal 
gamated Association of the United States. 27 
Bridgeport Elastic Web Co., Hub Gore Co,, Rast Hampton 
Elastic Web Co., J. H. Buckley & Son, Boston Gore and 
Web Co., A. C. Woodward’s Abington Mills, Glendale 
Elastic Fabric Company, Bradshaw Manufacturing Co., 
Bamford Smith & Co. 


Financial Statement. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 1, 1898, 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month of December, 1897. (The months are abbrevi- 
ated thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 





RECEIPTS. 
December, 


l. Cash on hand $3,097 07 
W H Roche, sup 12 
2. Seamless tube workers 6975, sup 1 
Tackmakers prot 4007, tax, m, j,j,a, 5,0, n,d 044 
Broof painters & decorators, tax, nov 12») 
Draymens 6705, tax, j,j,a, 8,0, 0 1 sl 
Bill posters and distributors 649, tux, nm, d 28 


Intl bro of blacksmiths, tax, n, d ! 
Laundry workers G6, tax, a, s,o, n.d l 
Carriage & wagon workers union, tax, j, a, 5, 0 10 
Plate glass workers 6805, tax, noV | 
Federal labor 6854, sup ; 
Plasterers tenders G001, tax, j, fm (i 




















Milk peddlers 60:55, sup 175 
Plate glass workers 6079, sup 1 00 
Quarrymen natl union, tax, mn, d,j, fm, a, m, 
J.J, a, 8, 0, $11.25; assessment, $3.75 15 00 
Intl typographical union, tax, nov 7 28 
%. Mosaic and encaustic tile layers 6710, tax, June 
1887 to Jan ISOS, SL.NO; assessment, fe 1 SY 
Cotton mule spinners assn of A, tax, o, n, d Is 00 
Horse nail saners prot 6170, sup 50 
Frank 1, Rist, sup 10 00 
1. American flint glass workers, tax, a, m, Jj, Jj, a, 
8s, Oo, n.d, J, fm, a, im, Fj 250 00 
iton, Pa, central habor union, tax, m, j,j, a, 
5, oO 500 
i. Federal labor 7008, sup : 500 
Flour millers prot 6930, tax, nov, We; sup, We ™) 
Federal labor 6095, sup 6 80 
Block pavers 6981, tax, n, d,Jj, f 200 
Engineers local Li, sup I 
7. Federal labor 7000, sup 6 00 
Nail makers 6571, sup 210 
Federal labor 6987, sup 1” 
Tin plate openers 6914, tax, noy * 
s. Natl gold beaters, tax, nd, j 375 
Federal labor 6959, tax, nov » 
Missouri state federation of labor, tax, a, m, j, 
os 


ia, a, ©... 
Chattanooga (Tenn) C1. U representation ow 2k, 
Federal labor 6080, tux, nov, '7e; sup, $2 2 9% 
Arch wire, iron & metal workers 6616, tax, n, d, 





Se; sup, $1.. Ist 
Natl tobacco workers, tax, oct 10 21 
Flour & cereal millmens 6612, tax, o, n, d 105 
IF D Neale, sup.. 1 oo 
Federal labor 7004, sup 10 00 
Railway teamsters S872, tax, o, n, d 10 
10, Hotel and restaurant employes, tax, j, f mm, a, 29. 
Bu. * Yo 11 
Cigarmakers intl union, tax,s, o 13h G4 
Il. United garment workers of A, tax, m,a,m,j,J, 
a,s,oO 7 OO 
Bakers & confectioners, tax, oct, I806, to oet, D897, 
Mi; assessment, $20 8 00 
Laborers prot 6869, tax, nov 11s 
Watch workers 6961, tax, on 1 30 
Iron workers & helpers 6709, tax, nov, $1.75; sup, 
HH panes 600 
American federation of musicians, tax, nov 15 00 30. 
Laundry workers 6507, tax, nov ; 120 
Federal labor 6630, tax, nov 1 80 
Chainmakers 6817, sup 7 
Laundry 6942, tax, dec 2 31, 
Marble cutters & tile setters 6848, tax, dee of 
St Louis central trades representation 10. ¢0 
Kansas city (Mo) industrial representation 10 00 














28, 


x 
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Nashville trades & labor council, tax, oct 
Federal iabor 6617, tax, oct 
Toledo, 0, central labor union, 


tax, n,d,j, f, m, 





¢o federation of labor repre sentation 


United broof carpenters & joiners, tax, nov 
United garment workers, bal, oct 

United garment workers, assessme nt 

Ne a York State branch, tax, n, d, , ™m, a, m, 


j,Jj 8, 0 
Roe hester (N Y) 
Cincinnati (0) central 


rep’sentat'n 
rep’s’nt'n 


trades assembly, 
labor couneil, 





Troy (N Y) central federation of labor, r'p’s’tn 
Hoiel and restaurant employes, N A, ASSESS 
Ship carpenters 6976, sup 

Coremakers intl union, proe 





Laborers prot 6869, sup 
Horse nail makers P & B 6170, 
Button workers P & B 6861, 
Federal labor 6972, sup 
Bro of holders-on 6762, 


sup 
sup 


‘ys iX, Jun 














Hackmen 6967, tax, d, 
rs prot 5108, t bat’ 8s, 0, n, d.j, ff, m,a J 
Stone masons 6652, tax, o, n.d 
Fede ral labor 6757, tax, m, j, j, a, s, 0, m, d, $2.40; 
‘i labor 6695, tax, dee 
Federal hibor 6308, tax, nov, $2.42; sup, $2,450; FrD- 
ERATIONISTS, (0, 
Patent tinners G82, tax, n, d 
Pilate glass workers (970, Lax, nov 
Lathers 055, tax, s, 0, $1.26; sup, $1.00, 





Amal beer, ice and soda water employes 645, 
tax, dee 

Federal labor 6800, tax, o, n, d, 4e; 

Blacksmiths helpers 6931, tax, n, d 

Rockford (Iljcentral labor union,tax,m,j,j,a,s,o 

Seamless tube workers 6073, tax, oct 

Federal labor 41, tax, m,j, Jj, a, 


sup, 10 








Federal labor 6008, tax, dec 

Federal labor 6650, tax, dee 

La Crosse (Wis) central labor union, tax, j, f 
m, a, mm, J 

Spring workers 6820, tax, dee 

Pattern makers natl league, tax, dec, $2.44; sup, 
$2.00 

Kindling wood workers 6950, tax, dec, $1.13; 
sup, $2.25 

Federal labor 685, tax, jan 

Tinners and slaters 6040, tax, n,d 


Grand Rapids (Mich) trades and labor council, 
tax, m,j,j,a,s,o 
United bro of leather workers on hg, tax, 


Zine workers prot 6500, tax, s, o, n, d, j, 





Federal labor 6801, tax, dec, 60¢; sup, 75e 
Federal labor 6729; sup 
Plate glass workers 6022, tax, dec, $1.18; sup, He 


uarrymens 83, sup 
Teamsters 6771, sup 
Federal labor 6851, sup 
Metal polishers journal, FEDERATIONIS1 
Plate lane workers 6956, tax,o,n,d,$1. 50; sup, We 
Int! union of bieycle workers, sup 
Teamsters and yvardmen i, tax, opn,d 
Sewer workers 6769, sup 
Shirt ironers prot 6011, tax, 
Federal labor 6812, tax, dec 
Shirt workers prot 6000, tax, s, Oo, mn. 






Federal labor 6736, tax, dec 

Lathers 644, tax, dee 

Mattress workers 6809, sup 
Workingwomens prot 6907, tax, j, a. s,0,n 
Kindling wood workers 609, tax, dec 
United hatters of N A, sup 

Bro of painters, decorators, etc, sup 


Federal labor 6025, sup 

Mosaic and encaustic 
nat! union, sup 

Federal labor 7005, sup 

Shipwrights 7006, sup 

Blacksmiths helpers 7007, sup 

Rubber tire workers 7008, sup 

Federal labor 6906, sup 

Draymen, hackmen and expressmen 6508, tax, 
o, n, d. 

Plate glass v 

Patent m 


tile layers and helpers 


rkers 6805, tax, dec 

1ine tinners 6047, tax, n, d 
Amalg m cutters & BW sup 
Laundry workers 52, tax, o, n, d 
United bro of carpe _ rs & joiners, sup 
Lathers 6900, tax, d, j, Sle; sup, 2e 
Journeymen bakers ‘& confectioners intl, 
Brushmakers 6980, sup 

Boiler makers & iron ship builders, sup 
Chainmakers 6587, tax, dec 
United labor league of Phila, 
Photographers 6824, tox, mw 4... 
Coachmen & stablemen "e337, sup 
deral labor 681, sup... keene 
Federal labor 6623, tax, n, d, %e; sup, 25e 
Journeymen tailors union, sup.. 








‘sup 


representation 





ta) 
20 


Oo 
OO 
00 
oo 
00 








-_ae 


oO 


Dec 


Laundry workers 6608, sup 
W N Gates, adv 
Engineers 14, sup 


Intl assn machinists, sup 
Boot & shoe workers union, sup 
Federal labor 6804, sup 


FEDERATIONISTS 
Small supplies 
Subscriptions 


Total 


EXPENSES, 





ember 

By one month’s rent in advance, Chas, bE. Banes 
Ice, Great Falls lee Co 

Papers for office, Washington Times 

Street car tickets, W. F. Ashley 

Extra postage, James P. Willett 


Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable Co 

Messenger to Rossivn, Va., Win. Rabertson 

2 half tone cuts, Alpha-Photo Engraving Co 

Organizing expenses, Frank 1, Rist 

Organizing expenses, William Cowell 

Car tickets, W. A. O’Brien 

200 2e-stamps and 100 le-stamps, 

100 le-stamps, James IP. Willett 

Seals and | No 4 pad, J. Baumgarten & Sons 

10,000 due cards, Hartman and Cadick 

Light, Wash. ght Co 

7 credentials, $18 1,000 packet head 
210,000 gu TINE d labels, $00.00; 6 penholders, We; 

', doz pkgs blotters, We; 1 box rubbers, Me: 

l, AM) Orgy unizers list, $19.00; 300 sheets of paper 
ie; 1 gross judges’ quill, We; 1 spen 
cerian, $1.00; tying upand boxing half-tones, 









Jas PB. 


Willett 


(ias 








TOSS 


$1.00; 3 eleero’s union beer label, $1.20; 
straightening cuts, 0c, Law Reporter Co 

Street car tickets, W. F. Ashley 

8% doz sheets carbon, $1.50: | doz pencils, ie; 
1, doz erasers, le, RL P. Andrews & Co 

1 trunk, $.75; strap, 50; 1 bag, $7.00, James S 
Topham 

HOO Le-sti x James P, Willett 





10 special delivery stamps, James P. Willett 
Street car tickets, W. F. Ashley 

Organizing e ape nses, Levi P. Schrader 

2 trunk straps, James 8. Topham 
Expressage, W. Bayer 
100 2e-stamps, James DP. 
Street car tickets, W. F. 


Willett 
Ashley 


Auditing secretary *s book, [ ng l. Kidd 
= “ Jas. W. Kline 
_ » Robert Askew 
Acting us sergeant-at-arnis, OC. S. Newhouse, 


Acting as messenger, A.J. Blair 
Attending Executive Council meetings at Nash- 
ville, Tenn, P, J. MeCiuire 
Attending Executive Council meetings at Nash- 
ville, Tenn, James Duncan 
Attending Executive Council meetings at Nash- 
ville, Tenn, Jas, O'Connell 
Attending Executive Council meetings at Nash- 
ville, Tenn, M. M. Garland 
Attending Executive Council meetings at Nash- 
ville, Tenn, John B. Lennon 
Expenses, fraternal del tes, J. 1. Wilson 
” - . Harford 
Hotel expenses and accommodations at Nash- 
ville, President and Executive Couneil 
Acting as asst secretary, Theodore Perry 
Street car tickets, W. F. Ashley 
Donation to Atlanta textile workers, P. W. 
direene, Pres 
Expressage on trunk, W. Bayer 
“ os \braham Johnson 
Typewriting, Hurst, Compton and MeNeil 
Expressage, Ben Johnson, Nashville 
Premium on secretary’s bond, J. Sprigg Poole 
Janitor service, M,. ©. Reed 
Toilet supply, Fowler Mnfg Co 
Donation to British engineers, Wm. H. Sage 
1,000 working cards, Hartman & Cadick 
1 letter paper, Sie; 1 doz carbon, We, 
Premier Co 
Newspapers for office, W. F. 
Postage for FEDERATIONIST, James P, Willett 
Expenses, secretary, Nashville, Tenn; Washing- 
ton to Nashville and return, part railroad fare, 
$17.55; part hotel expenses and meals, $21.90; 
telegram to Wim. McKinley, $1.45; telegram 











Smith 


Ashley 






to R. A. Whatley, $1.00; telegram to Henr 
White, N Y, te; paste, le; cab hire, #2 
lead pencils, Wk 


Traveling and organizing Samuel 


Gompers, 


expenses, 


One month’s salary; President, Samuel Gom- 

EPS ; 
One month’ 's salary, Secretary, Frank Morrison 
2 weeks’ salary, stenographer, Ww. 


A. O’Brein, 








1 
1 Ww 
mw) 
815 


110 35 


2 (wo 
7 tO 


200 00 
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2s. 2 weeks’ salary, asst stenographer, J. Kelly... Sis OO 
2). wecks’ salary, asst stenographer, F.O. Lovett 23 00 
i weeks’ salary, W. F. Ashley, Jr 2s 00 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 14 98 


Total $1,740 95 
RECAPITULATION, 
Cash on hand December! .. $5,697 07 
Kteceipts for December. 1250 40 

Total $4,952 17 
Expenses ... 1,740 83 


S211 5 


Balance 





THE BOOK OF THE ROYAL BLUE, 


The “ Book of the Royal Blue,” issued by the Passenger 
Department of the Baltimore and Ohio R, K., has made its 
initial appearance with the October number, and is un- 
doubtedly, the most creditable magazine of its nature pub- 
lished. Aside from being a model example of modern 
typography, it is most interesting as to its contents. A 
field for interesting literature is certainly offered by the 
Baltimore and Ohio R. BR. because it is the oldest railway 
in the United States ; is foremost in historical prominence, 
and is rich in magnificent scenery. The latter especially 
affords an endess scope for illustrations, and the magazine 
has started on its venture with all these points full in hand. 

Copies can be obtained by enclosing four (4) cents in 
stamps to the Advertising Department, Baltimore and Ohio 
ht. ., Baltimore, Mad. 


RALSTON & SIDDONS, 
Allorneys at Law, 
J. H. Ralston, Loan and Trust Building 
FL. Stddons 





Washington, D. C. 


PATRONIZE UNION CLERKS. 


All members of the R. C. N. P. A. can show this card. 
Ask for it when making your purchases. 
Endorsed by the A. F. of lL 





Supreme in its Field. 


“During the first half of 1897 the 


Eight-Hour 
Herald 


was a WEEKLY visitor in 17,169 
homes of the better class of well-paid 
skilled mechanics in all branches of 
industry throughout America. 


There are official journals of great 
labor organizations — the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
for example — whose issues exceed 
that of the Eight-Hour Herald two 
to one, but of course their circu- 
lation is entirely confined to the 
particular industries mentioned. 


No labor journal in the annals of 
the American press ever achieved 
a general circulation equal to that 
of the Eight-Hour Herald, Chicago.”’ 
— Bloomington (Ii1.) Bulletin. 








Pays highest commission on c'ubs of six or more. 
Postal brings SAMPLE COPY or estimates on 


iagoRk PRINTING 





——| 





ONE-THIRD ACTUAL SIZE 


COLOR IS CHANGED EACH QUARTER. 





45 EMTILED TOALL PRMUEGES OF THE SANE | nytt 
Oia 


5 ome S 


GW 
| > 
\ 
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SARDINE LABEL, 


Good only during months named in lower left hand corner and when 
properly signed, and STAMPED with the number of the Local. 





(S8UE0 GY AUTHORITY OF THE 


Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers 
ano GRASS WORKERS UNION OF WF. & 





Chis Certifies ter goods bearing this label bave 
members of the above Union; a0 organi 
the toiling masses Ik 
and a clean, well-ventilated 

All tafriogemesis oa this 


arontions! Preidet MPS. PAR WU oth A 


bel will be pusisbed according to law 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 





BARBERS, 
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=i«( UNION MADE > 
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TD tt com of ie ane! will be gumuhed oe the 
Journeymen Bakers’ and Confectioners tnternations! Union 
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